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MORNING SESSION | 
Friday, November 29, 1929 


Provost Jos1aH H. PENNIMAN, President of the Association, 
in the Chair 


1. THE STIMULATION OF THE CREATIVE INSTINCT 
AMONG STUDENTS 
Professor Harotp Ruce, Teachers College, Columbia University* 


I assume that I am speaking primarily to those interested in 
that part of the school that reaches out from the elementary. school 
into college, but I must, because of the illustrations that I want 
to use, because of my own experience in the past years, emphasize 
especially the work of the high school. The high school has always 
taken its cue from the colleges, and I must, for the sake of 
argument this morning, urge a reconsideration of that orientation. 
I must urge upon the high school to take its cue and point itself 
more toward the elementary school, and I shall try to indicate my 
reasons for that suggestion. 

Whether we like it or not, there is a revolution in our midst 
in the elementary school. It has been growing for a generation; 
it has sprung out of the conditions that have emerged especially 
since 1895, in the development of a new attack upon the study of 
adult society, and especially in the development of the scientific 
study of education. From all of these channels, and from one 
other great source outside the school there is a marked move- 
ment for the reconstruction of elementary and junior high school 
education, and that other source is a great group of creative 
artists that have been emerging in America, as well as in Europe, 
especially since 1890. 

My time is brief, and I cannot sketch adequately the con- 
ditions out of which this movement sprang. I must ask you to 
assume some of them, but I ask you to listen for a moment to 
what is happening in those newer elementary schools in order 
that we can consider together what is beginning to happen in 
the high school. 


The elementary school is not forced to consider, in the 
organization of its curriculum and in the development of its 
method, a set of preparatory requirements for a higher institu- 
tion. Therefore, the elementary school has regarded itself as 


*This stenographic report has been published without revision by the 
speaker. 
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free to recognize two factors in the process of education: one, 
a child who is a potential cultured person, a child who is a po- 
tential personality, an individuality, not merely an “erudite, 
educated, exponent,” as John Pius recently phrased it, “of mod- 
est sophistication, but an individual who gives promise of becom- 
ing a cultured person though possibly not an educated one.” 
And the elementary school has been free to conceive of the other 
end of this process of education, as an adult society into which 
these children are steadily moving through the school, an adult 
society made up of terrifically overwhelming problems of under- 
standing, of a modern industrialism, with its concepts of stand- 
ardization, mass production, with its constantly speeded-up time- 
beat of life, with its constant emphasis uniformity, upon the 
concepts of analysis, of equal units of measurement, of economic 
exploitation, of mass volume, quantity, and with its constant 
tendency to submerge and ignore the concepts of art which are 
especially in contrast to those of science and economic exploita- 
tion, non-uniformity, individuality, uniqueness. 

Now, as I say, the elementary school has been free, as the 
high school has not been free, to conceive of education as the 
reconciliation of those two factors in the working out of a great 
productive enterprise of development from that immature child, 
a potential individual, to a cultured adult with views of his own, 
with integrity as an essential concept of adult living. 


The two great aims, then, of education can emerge under 
those conditions, one, the development of every child to the limit 
of his intellectual capacity, in tolerant understanding of how 
people live together, in spite of all the psychological hampering 
conditions under which they grow up in social groups, in tolerant 
understanding of the mores of our civilization, and tolerant un- 
derstanding of the customs, points of view and cultures of ten, 
twelve, fifteen or more kinds of civilization, through self- 
expression. We have not time to spend this morning illustrating 
the manner in which the elementary and the junior high school 
is constructing a new scheme of education to achieve that first 
aim. Were there time, we could sketch here this revolutionary 
program, this substitution of units of work, carefully designed, 
based upon an analysis of child needs and an analysis of adult 
needs; we could sketch these new units of work, call them de- 
partments, subjects, what you like, but we would see one funda- 
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mental characteristic, namely, that around the study of modern 
issues, problems, needs, modes of living, these new schools are, 
by experiment, partly wasteful, partly efficient and economic, 
gradually finding new organizations of subject matter which 
bring together in integrated forms of learning, the data, the 
materials, the facts, the principles that young people need in 
order to understand something important. 


But I cannot develop that basis in the short time that I have. 
I wish I could, for in the emphasis that I am going to lay upon 
the second great aim, you may conceive an undue emphasis upon 
one side of the educating process. May I say briefly then, that 
I conceive the school to be an agency which would probably have 
to devote two-thirds of its efforts to the building up of this 
first great aim, a tolerant understanding in the nervous system 
of its youth. But I conceive of the school as delinquent unless 
it gives the other third to this great aim of self-cultivation, 
through self-expression. 


The new schools have done a remarkable thing, some within 
the high school level, some within the elementary school level. 
Of all the achievements in education since the days of William 
James and Colonel Parker, I think the achievement that will be 
regarded in a generation as the greatest is the discovery that to 
find the artist in a child, or in youth, you must set a creative 
artist at work with that child or youth; and so, after 1910, there 
came into these new schools slowly, gradually, timidly, uncer- 
tainly, one artist after another. Did we go to the normal schools 
and teachers colleges which we ourselves were operating to find 
these people? We did not. Did we go to the academic institu- 
tions to find these people? We went, but in the main, we could 
not find them. To find the person who could discover writing 
ability in children—and every child in the world has some writ- 
ing ability—we went to the studio and got the writer who was 
sensitive to words, as well as sensitive to the growing needs of 
expression in children; and to find the painter in the child we 
went to the studio and took the man who had passed painting, 
light, shade, form, what not, through his own nervous system 
in a creative way but who was interested to devote himself to 
the exploration of how youth learn to portray their own indi- 
vidualities and what they feel and see through painting. And 
did we go to the standardized academic forms of music to find 
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the music master that would set free the creative abilities of 
children and young people in music? We did not. We went 
to the musician who knew that she must steep herself in the 
knowledge of music as well as in its art, and who was a trained 
scientific student of all the technique that lay back of it, but 
essentially, she and her group and her kind were artists; and 
as for the discovery that the basis of education, the rhythmic 
basis of education, lies in bodily education—a great fundamental 
idea that at least two Greeks knew only two well—for the re- 
discovery of the rhythmic basis of education in the integrated 
development of bodily training, we went to the dancer, but the 
dancer, again, who was content to study the theory, to think 
as carefully as possible through the psychology of the develop- 
ment of bodily training. 


What I am trying to say to you is, first, that the creative 
artist has, in increasing numbers, been brought into elementary 
and secondary schools since 1910, and that through that process 
we have been discovering creative abilities in children. 


Come with me into a school where for years children wrote 
little except at command, a school in which form was upper- 
most. Come with me and see what happened in that school, 
when an artist came into it, a man sensitive to words. After 
two years, a child in the fifth grade wrote a poem called, “Spring 
and Summer’— 


“An evening soft with mist, 
The moon shone on a silver brook; 
Summer came out from the shadowed glade, 
And spring came from the wood. 


“Summer stepped across the brook, 
But spring stood still; 

They stayed together for one happy night, 
Oh, the wonder of that night. 

Night had gone, and with it spring; 
Dawn found summer all alone.” 


—and as the spirit of a new methodology spread through that 
school, month after month, little by little, creeping in almost 
unknown into the technique of formalists, a youth aged four- 
teen wrote a called “Heaven,” . 
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“T went to church one day, 
And God sat by my side, 
And we laughed at the preacher 
And the people with their prayer-books, 
Saying prayers to a God so far away. 






“ “Heaven is pearly paved, said the preacher, 
And gold, and the angels sing His praises on their harps. 
It is there that you and I will some day go. 
And God laughed and said to me, 
‘Heaven is a broad field, and a brook, 
And the lean, scarred, beaten horse, 
And the houseless cur and the hunted deer 
Will go there with me!’” 





Of course, it was not all such serious business as is indi- 
cated by these two, taken from a list of hundreds.. If you think 
E so, you should have known Emma as some of us knew Emma. 
She was about to be outlawed, or whatever the technical ad- 
ministrative term was, because she didn’t fit into the group, 
because she was personal and because she was obstinately deter- 
mined to live as a person. They sent Emma to me to have an 
intelligence test and she proved to have an I. Q. of 150, whereat 
the mother smiled commiseratingly that society would have to 
p go to the lengths of inventing devices to discover such obvious 
A facts; but the school, at least certain parts of its machinery, 
began seriously to question the validity of the test. But Emma 
went away and wrote a poem called, “The Moron Turns—or 
the Danger of Following the Philosopher. who said ‘Know 
Thyself’ ”: : 


RAE Ne Seen SH NE 





“At intelligence tests I am not’ at’ my best, 
They are not my idea of a spree, 
They possess no attractions for me; 


-“There is no fascination 
Or fervid relation 
In slowly and patiently 
Filling the blanks 
That confront me in ranks. 
There are other better ways 
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Of passing idle days 
Than eternally perusing 

A hazily confusioning, 
Ultimately disillusioning test ; 

And the rest—the things the tests show, 
I’d much rather not know.” 


So this artist-teacher came into a school and quietly and un- 
obtrusively began to create a new atmosphere from the ages of 
ten, eleven, to seventeen and eighteen; gradually there came the 
growing recognition on the part of youth that there was such a 
thing as saying with words what one was, and not just what one’s 
associates expected one to be. 


I can read you but one more example and I am going to take 
one that sprang out of an episode that illustrates how the artist 
works. This great teacher of little children and high school youths 
had been creating an atmosphere of give and take, of criticism, 
of exchange of views. He was a master reader, and as he started 
to read from the great writings of all time, from the Bible and 
from the latest production of creative America, these children 
began to read too, and through much oral interpretation these 
little minds began to perceive through the larynx, through the 
body, not just through some standardized intellectual scheme of 
conformity, they began to interpret life through words, they began 
to get critical, Two or three years went by, the school magazine 
and the editor’s office became a center of much impersonal dis- 
cussion. One day, this teacher stood in the doorway just at the 
moment when the editor was conveying one of these critical valua- 
tions to a prospective young poet. The teacher heard him say, 
“You were marvelous through the first three lines of that poem, 
but then you stopped to think and you have no business to think,” 
and then they saw the teacher and turned and said, “Isn’t it so?” 
He replied, “Yes, you felt magnificently in the first three lines of 
that poem and then you wondered what your people would expect 
you to say and then you went bad.” And she admitted it. Finally 
the teacher said, “How could you do it? This is not you; this is 
not an honest setting forth of what you are and what you feel, 
what you believe, but there is one great line. You could write a 
poem about that line, “The ever-passing steps went by our door’.” 
She took it, and late that day a poem cate back, practically this 


one: 
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“The ever-passing steps went by our door. 

We did not listen then, nor did we look outside; 

But now the door stands open: 

Some hang back, afraid to join the crowd that passes, 
Some gather in the doorway and watch eagerly. 

I am not afraid; I am not eager, 

I stand by the window and look at the faces, 

I would know what life is, what the world is before I go. 


“Those who come back are often sad or tired; 

The stories they tell are not always pleasant, 

Yet all who go out are happy and they hurry 

Looking ahead at something just beyond—there goes one now, 

She almost runs, and there come some who are returning; 

Their faces are lined and ugly, but their eyes are wise. 

Not all of them: I see one coming back whose face is smooth and 
happy, but her eyes are empty, foolish; Why? 

I will find out. There goes a face like mine, 

That searches for an answer. What has she learned? 

She may tell me—but she is past. 

I see a youth whose eyes are fixed on something far away; 

His is a face to follow and respect. I lean out: 

‘Where are you going?’ The vague, deep eyes turn slightly, 

‘Just over there.” ‘Where ?’—but he is gone! 


“Here returns a man whose face must once have been like that 
youth; his eyes are broken windows and he babbles with- 
out sense. 

What is this world that does such things to men? 

There stands a man who watches those who start out; 

He sees them drop, unnoticed, things of value, for which he stoops 
and searches in the dust; 

He is one who went out and has returned with nothing. 


“T leave the window and look about the empty room, 

They all have gone; I cannot wonder, 

’Tis just as well; Youth’s saving gift I think is that 

It will not look, and cannot see. 

I take a iast glance back, and gently close the door behind me, 
I catch a friendly hand that’s half out-stretched 

And I am part of the crowd.” 


ee en 
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Now, there are twenty-four million youth in American 
schools, and there are four million of them in the high schools of 
this country. Every one of those young people has the capacity 
to say with words what he is, but the school can never get inside 
by summoning and commanding. Jules Verne said, “Poetry can- 
not be summoned; it can only be permitted.” And Chiczek, the 
Austrian artist, when asked how he got those marvelous results 
that adorned the walls of his classroom, those flaming portrayals 
of youthful life, said, “Well, I take off the lid first, but other art 
masters clamp it on.” I think that that is the only difference. In 
some way these people in writing, in painting, in music, in the 
dance, in dramatics, the great integration of all these arts, are 
finding that you must stand with the children, hour after hour, 
watch them live even when they are not at the painting and try to 
get inside the soul of these children. 


Mrs. Kane describes how, in one instance, she works. “There 
was one girl who had painted her first picture, a study of a jar of 
flowers. Now she was sitting in front of the blank canvas, evi- 
dently desirous of plunging into something entirely of her own 
creation because she did not want to paint any of the objects 
around her. I remember sitting next to her, talking about it, and 
she said, ‘I can’t paint.’ I said, ‘Well, what would you paint if 
you could paint very well?’ An idea evidently came to her like a 
flash, for her face lit up and she began describing rapidly a scene 
she had observed recently: a sky, a sandy beach, and a little old 
woman in black on the beach, alone, looking out to sea. It must 
have made a strong impression on her, because the description 
came so clearly and with so intense feeling. I said, ‘Well, where 
would you put the edge of the beach?’ and her hand made a quick 
line; ‘and where would the sky and sea meet?’ Another quick 
line; ‘And the old woman?’ I asked. She stopped, and said, ‘I 
can’t draw an old woman with a shawl,’ so I volunteered to pose. 
I drew a sweater over my head and shoulders like a shawl and 
turned my back. She sketched it in roughly with a ‘Thank you.’ 
I left her, and without any further help she finished the painting, 
an extremely fine thing it was, full of the sense of the sea, and 
the grayness and loneliness. It was her second painting, but the 
feeling she had about the scene carried her over her problems. 
She had forgotten her fears.” . 
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It is the drawing-out environment. That is the initial step, 
learning the hardest thing for man, woman, teacher, to learn: to 
keep hands off another personality. If there is any attitude that 
ought to be laid before every teacher and administrator in America, 
that ought to be one of the chief goals toward which education 
aims—respect for personality in others; willingness to let others 
live their lives. If we had that attitude ingrained in educators 
today, we should not have the diatribe of denunciation of modern 
education such as is coming from both professors of education 
and university administrators in this country today. Believe that 
the child is an individual, precious, unique, that although he learns 
to live with modern society, half or two-thirds of the time, scat- 
tered through his curriculum every day of his school life, from 
kindergarten to college, he shall be given an oppcrtunity to be 
quiet, to look out on life as he sees it, and, using the techniques 
that a skillful school brings where he can reach them, gradually 
mature in portraying what he feels about life. A little child in 
the second grade, standing before an easel, and the teacher draws 
and says, “What is it?” and she says, “It looks the way I feel 
inside.” And a boy on the other side of the class, before a wierd 
world of orange and blue painting, and the teacher says, “I can’t 
understand it.” He says, “Of course you can’t; it’s a dizzy dream 
I had last night.” We laugh, of course, but it goes straight to the 
heart of the question. Finding out what there is there. 


But is there no place for technique? Why, of course. What 
is the artist’s problem in adult life? Live with these people, study 
their autobiographies, oral and written, and how do they work? 
First, a great urge to put down a word, or a phrase, or a few 
marks on paper, to mold something possibly with. their hands, 
or at the piano or violin, or with the loom or a machine (for we 
are discovering that all the media of the modern world are to be 
used in creative impression) first, this vague restlessness, this 
determination that we must put something down and, gradually, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson described what he saw when the 
painters of Barbizon went out to their work every day, “Here 
comes a flash of insight; here comes a clear idea; it defines this 
thing that this artist wants to do.” And then, the third grueling 
step, where most of us are swept off in the advancing movement 
toward great creative art, that third step which only people who 
have the capacity for persistent effort, plus unusual inherited 
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ability can take, the capacity to compare what he has done with 
the constantly improving and defining goal that he has set up from 
the inside and drill himself to steep himself in the science of 
sound, of tone, light and shade, form, whatnot, and gradually 
bring that thing to bear on this product, shaping and re-shaping, 
throwing away, an interval marked by discontent, dissatisfaction, 
unwillingness to ever let another see the product, but the steady, 
gradual bringing together of two things, the thing he has said he 
has put down, he has done, danced, played, made, and the thing 
he believes he is, and the essential element, the great one single 
element, integrity, sincerity. 


Now, an imposed educational scheme cannot produce that, and 
so I think that it is a cultured youth that we want who may be 
ignorant of form, that society has standardized and imposed upon 
him. He is not ignorant of it in terms of sensitiveness; he can 
use form and technique if he has become a personality as he has 
gone up through the school, but he may be unable to rationalize 
and tell why he has used the particular arrangements to which he 
has committed himself. There was a music master in Geneva 
many years ago by the name of Jack Dalcross who, watching his 
students at the piano, at the violin, noticed that those who took 
music in only through the ears and gave it out through the fingers 
were not musicians at all, merely academicians. Occasionally, a 
great personality would sit in front of him, a youth, naturally 
sensitive to sound, and then he noticed that in playing the simplest 
exercises the body swayed; two or three hundred rhythmic or- 
ganisms in the body, according to the physiologists’ statements, 
were operating in this integrating personality, just as when Tos- 
canini directs one hundred individuals in the great symphony of 
sound. And so Dalcross phrased a slogan in musical education 
and later, we saw its significance for all education. He said, “I 
would have a child say, not ‘I know,’ but ‘I have experienced.’ 
And, three thousand miles away, at the same time, there was a 
young man, a great intellectual rationalist, a scientist, a philoso- 
pher, the leading mind in the educational world today, John Dewey. 
He talked constantly about the fact that the child was not grow- 
ing unless he took into his new experience these outside stimuli 
and reconstructed them himself, and so the essential doctrine of 
assimilation came into the school. 
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We know more science than Dalcross, in our day, we have 
more respect for the achievement of scientific method, than he; 
I think we know more about art than Dewey, we have more respect 
for the artistic procedure than the person who commits himself, 
in the quest for certainty, to the development of experience in 
life as mere making and doing, and so I think we could change 
Dalcross’ slogan and say it this way, “I would have a child say 
‘I know, because I have experienced.’ ” 
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2. DEVELOPING THE SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION IN 
THE SCHOOL 


Mr. Epwarp Putiinc, Avon Old Farms School 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have put down here in my notes for purposes of discussion 
what seem to me to be three important aims of secondary school 
education: to teach facts, to create intellectual enthusiasms, to 
develop scepticism. Although it is only the third of these aims 
that I want to discuss with you here today, I mention the first 
two lest you assume that I should like to belittle them. 


The first aim I mentioned—to teach facts—hardly needs 
discussion, I should think, although it is true that some ultra- 
modernists in educational theory consider it old fashioned to talk 
about the need of teaching facts to students in school. Only the 
other day a parent said to me: “Mr. Pulling, don’t teach my boy 
facts; teach him to think.” To which I naturally replied, “What 
is he to think about, if not facts? Is thinking a process which 
takes place in a vacuum?” I suppose we should all admit, even 
the most conservative of us, that it is very much of an open ques- 
tion in the minds of present-day teachers just what kinds of facts 
are really important for a teacher to help a student learn. But 
it seems obvious that a secondary school has failed if it hasn’t 
taught its pupils facts, the thorough knowledge of which is 
essential as a basis both for further study in college and later 
for a happy, successful life. 


But facts alone are not enough; learning seldom occurs with- 
out enthusiasm. I suppose that is the most important idea which 
the new educational psychology has given us. The danger is that 
enthusiasm sometimes occurs without learning. But Mr. Rugg 
has already given eloquent expression to this aim of education in 
the preceding talk, and I shall not dwell on it further. 

It is the third aim I want to discuss: to develop scepticism. 
I am afraid the word will mislead you. Scepticism is a word with 
an unfortunate connotation in most people’s minds. I use it 
because it is the only one I know which expresses what I am 
driving at. Perhaps you are already thinking of a sceptic as a 
sophomoric kind of boy who baulks at religion and is negative 
in all his attitudes to learning. Of course that is not what I mean 
by scepticism. Nor do I mean cynicism, pessimism or mere in- 
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tellectual stubbornness. I take it that a cynic is one who sees 
nothing but bad, a pessimist one who has given up trying to see 
anything. As for stubbornness, you know people as well as I 
do who have adopted one idea and placed it outside their minds 
to serve as a watchdog to frighten away all other ideas. I should 
say that Mr. Bryan revealed that type of mind in his objection 
to evolution. He was so set in his fundamentalism that he used 
it as a watchdog to protect him from the influence of liberal 
thinking. 

Let me tell you a story which came to my mind this morning 
to illustrate again what I do not mean. There was an old negro 
driving along the road to Chattanooga one fine day. He was a 
country man who had never been to the big city, and after a little 
while he stopped a pedestrian to ask how far it was to his destina- 
tion. The pedestrian told him, “Oh, about ten miles straight down 
this road.” So Sambo touched his whip to the mule and away 
they jogged. But when at noon Chattanooga wasn’t yet in sight 
Sambo decided to ask another person how far away the city was. 
“About ten miles down this road, keep on going,” was the reply. 
Sambo looked a little puzzled, but kept on hopefully until about 
sunset when there was still no sign of Chattanooga. So once again 
he stopped someone and said, “Say, Boss, how far is it to Chatta- 
nooga from here?” “Oh, about ten miles.” At this Sambo took 
out his whip and gently flicked the flank of his old mule, exclaim- 
ing complacently, “Giddap, Sally old gal, your’re just about 
a-holding your own.” 


What I mean by scepticism is the direct opposite of Sambo’s 
intellectual complacency and easy acceptance of anybody’s opinion. 
The proper definition of a sceptic is “one who suspends judgment 
until he has examined the evidence for any alleged truth.” If you 
don’t mind I’ll tell you another story, this time to give an example 
of a man who was a sceptic. It is of an Englishman my father 
knew who was one of the early settlers in Denver. The morning 
after his arrival he got up early as usual to take his constitutional 
before breakfast, as all good Englishmen do. He took a look at 
the Rocky Mountains seventy miles distant. They appeared in 
the cold, clear atmosphere to be only a stone’s throw away. He 
decided to stroll over to them and back. He walked, and walked, 
and walked, and found that he was making about as much progress 
as Sambo did on the way to Chattanooga. At three-thirty in the 
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afternoon he was discovered by a cowboy standing in front of an 
irrigation ditch two feet wide, taking off his clothes. The cow- 
boy naturally wanted to know what was the matter. “I’m not 
going to take any chances of drowning in this river,” explained 
the Englishman, “I’m going to take my clothes off and swim it.” 
There’s your true sceptic. Experience had taught him the need 
for suspending judgment until he had examined the evidence. 


Now, someone may feel like exclaiming: “Surely it’s what 
Mr. Rugg has named tolerant understanding that you’re striving 
for, why not use that expression instead of scepticism?” I should 
agree that the ultimate goal of education is to produce tolerant 
understanding, but the point I want to make is that the develop- 
ment of scepticism is a necessary step in the desired direction. 
How can a person have a tolerant understanding until he has first 
acquired the sceptic’s habit of suspending judgment until he has 
examined the evidence for the truth of any alleged fact? For 
instance, take the present question of Anglo-American naval 
parity. The popular opinion on this side of the water, the opinion 
which students will read in the papers and hear stated on all sides, 
is that England is obstinate and arrogant in the way she clings 
to her old (and from our point of view) worn-out theory of the 
right to seize contraband from neutral vessels in time of war. An 
understanding of England’s position and a tolerance of her atti- 
tude, both essential to the success of -the naval conference, will 
not be gained unless one first becomes sceptical of current popu- 
lar opinion and delays his own judgment until the facts in the 
case are carefully considered. When he comes to realize the 
psychological effect on the English mind of England’s naval su- 
premacy stretching almost unbroken for 340 years since the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada and of the constant fear of national star- 
vation should food supply ships fail to reach English shores, then 
the student will be in a position to understand and be tolerant. 
But he never would have gained a tolerant understanding had he 
not first become sceptical of popular opinion. 


But it is not only the intolerance and lack of understanding 
of many people throughout the country on international ques- 
tions like this which results in large measure from a failure to 
teach students in school the habit of scepticism, of submitting 
popular opinion to the test of facts; the well known half-baked 
cynicism of the college under-graduate often arises, I think, from 
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the same cause. If we developed more sceptics in school I feel 
sure that we should find many fewer cynics and intolerant under- 
graduates in college. 


Enough for my theory. As teachers you will be impatient 
to hear how I would apply it. Now of course there are some 
subjects in the curriculum particularly adapted to creating enthu- 
siasms, or, to put it in a somewhat different manner, to giving 
fu:l scope for creative work. I suppose the creative instinct has 
the best chance for its expression in Fine Arts and Literature and 
Music, and it is interesting to note that all the examples Mr. Rugg 
has just given of creative expression were from these fields. 


Also I suppose you would say that teaching must be the 
chief aim of language study in which vocabularies have to be 
acquired, or of speliing, which seems to give but little opportunity 
for the development of the creative instinct. What’s more, I 
never heard of anybody who was made a sceptic by speiling— 
although I do know of a great many who were made pessimists! 

Now the subject in the secondary school curriculum which 
particularly lends itself to the development of scepticism is his- 
tory, or to use the more inclusive term, social science. It is social 
science that deals with social relationships, and it is in our social 
relationships that we especially need the tolerant understanding 
which I think will result from a proper scepticism. 

But scepticism is something which does not grow without 
stimulus (except perhaps in Missouri); it must be provoked 
by the teacher. In his widely read book The Art of Think.ng, 
the Abbe Dimnet writes: “In America, it is in vain that parents 
are naturally inclined, and schools more and more advised, to 
allow children all the mental freedom they can use. Conformity 
is too strongly established and it takes a genius to escape from 
it.” Even if the teacher refrains from impressing his own pet- 
sonal opinions too heavily on the youthful minds in his classroom, 
there are still imitation and gregariousness, two great instincts of 
youth, which will prevent the average boy or-girl in school from 
developing a critical attitude of mind, from learning how to form 
opinions free from the prejudices of the group to which they 
happen to belong or of the latest newspaper or text-book they 
have happened to read. 

One effective way of developing an attitude of healthy scep- 
ticism in. the study of social science is to show the danger which 
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lies in our natural easy going acceptance of any statement which 
appears in print. Most grown-ups, not only students in school, 
are slaves to the magic of the printed page. Whatever we read 
first we believe. I wonder if there is any teacher in this room 
who has not had a student come to you and exclaim (in answer 
to a question of yours about the validity of some opinion or state- 
ment of fact): “Well, the book says so.” “What book? Who 
wrote it?” you ask. “The text-book” or “That red book on the 
reserved shelf in the Library,” replies your student, “I don’t 
know who wrote it.” Much less does he know when it was 
written, under what circumstances, or with what authority the 
author spoke. It seems to me of the utmost importance that when 
a student reads a history book and reports on it he should be 
obliged to state first the name of the author, the date of publica- 
tion, and something about the author’s qualification to speak on 
the subject under discussion. 


It seems important to me that a student should find on the 
classroom shelves not only authoritative books on questions of 
a disputable nature, but also highly opinionated books and books 
written from entirely different points of view. If one boy after 
reading one book comes out with a statement which a second boy 
finds directly contradicted in another book, and the opposed 
opinions are placed side by side on the blackboard, there is an 
immediate interest created which can easily be used as the basis 
of excited discussion. The class is forced to be sceptical of these 
two opinions; they cannot both be right; judgment must be de- 
layed until the evidence has been sifted, consideration given to 
each author’s natural ptejudice (depending on such factors as his 
background and training, his nationality, etc.), and the truth es- 
tablished as well as it can be after careful study. All this requires 
a good reference library and a teacher who has himself read 
widely. But he must hold his own opinions in check and use his 
knowledge in recommending books to his students, in guiding the 
discussion, and above all in provoking sound scholarship by timely 
criticism. 


Let me give an illustration of this process. At the Avon 
School in Connecticut, where I teach, the fifth form (next to the 
graduating class) has this autumn been studying the period of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte. We have on our 
classroom shelves some dozen or fifteen books on Napoleon, ex- 
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pressing widely divergent points of view on his character and the 
effect of his career on subsequent European history. It was not 
long before class discussion of the findings of different boys as 
they read these books made it clear that one could find written 
about Napoleon almost anything one wanted to read. Interest 
was stimulated when someone found out that there are catalogued 
at the present day some forty thousand biographies of Napoleon, 
varying in opinion as black from white. There was vehement dis- 
agreement when I put the question one day: Was Napoleon guilty 
or not of high crimes and misdemeanors against the human race? 
Someone declared: “He would be declared guilty at once in any 
international court.” I suggested that we form a court and try 
him ourselves. The class liked the idea. So Napoleon was called 
up from his tomb, impersonated in proper uniform by one of the 
boys, and brought to trial with proper court procedure before the 
whole school last night. The prosecuting attorney and the coun- 
sel for the defense were each allowed to call two witnesses from 
the pages of history. The prosecuting attorney chose a dis- 
gruntled secretary who had left the Emperor’s service and a Cath- 
olic peasant from the Vendee who had lost four sons in Napoleon’s 
wars. Both these witnesses would have strong reasons for testi- 
fying against the accused. The counsel for the defense wisely 
chose a soldier of the Old Guard and a modern citizen of Paris. 
The soldier of the Empire had, of course, countless incidents to 
recite in praise of his general, and the citizen of Paris testified to 
the value of the Bank of France, the Legion of Honor, the Code 
Napoleon, for which modern France still feels she owes a debt 
to her great Emperor. After an hour’s close attention to the 
pleading of the lawyers and the evidence of the witnesses, there 
was a moment of intense excitement when the foreman of the 
jury (composed of twelve good parents and true who happened to 
be on hand), stepped forward to give the verdict. I am glad to 
say that the prisoner was convicted, as I should have considered 
it very much of a pedagogical upset if he had been allowed to go 
free! 


Perhaps as I have been telling you about all this some of the 
more conservative of your number have been saying to yourselves : 
“This is only another of these modern pedagogical stunts which 
are being used nowadays as a substitute for scholarship.” But 
I don’t think such criticism would be fair. And I don’t think 
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anybody who had seen the boys at work preparing for the trial 
during the past month would feel it was time wasted. They have 
done a vast amount of scholarly work and enjoyed it. They were 
interested by the dilemma presented, they saw the need for in- 
vestigation, they adopted the method of true scepticism and went 
to work to examine the evidence in the case before reaching a 
decision as to what their own opinions should be. 


Of course such elaborate methods as this are rarely feasible, 
but there are countless questions coming up all the time in the 
study of history which demand the same type of approach, that 
is, the use of a number of books written from different points of 
view supplemented by class discussions which the teacher shouid 
stimulate and guide discreetly rather than dominate. 


Perhaps it is even more important to develop an attitude of 
scepticism when reading newspapers and magazines because these 
are likely to be much more inaccurate and prejudiced than re- 
spectable text-books. I have found it very helpful in current 
events classes to have available papers and periodicais represent- 
ing different attitudes to the problems of the day. It is better 
to read the clippings on editorial opinions in the “Literary Digest” 
than to read merely a “news magazine” such as “Time” or one 
newspaper in which the articles are highly colored by party senti- 
ment; but it is infinitely more effective for students to see first 
hand in print the opinions which are quoted only in part in the 
“Literary Digest.” At the present time different members of 
my fifth form current events class are subscribing to a strongly 
Republican paper “The New York Tribune,” an equally staunch 
Democratic paper “The World,” a representative South Amer- 
ican daily (read in Spanish), the weekly edition of “Le Figaro” 
(in French), as well as various weeklies such as “The Common- 
weal,” “The World Tomorrow,” “The Labor Monthly,” “The 
Manchester Guardian,” etc., giving the point of view of the Cath- 
olics, the political progressives, Labor, the conservative English 
business man, etc. You can readily see what a variety of opinions 
we bring to light on whatever topic of importance is under dis- 
cussion, how the boys cannot help becoming sceptical in their read- 
ing of newspapers and magazines, how they in this way will de- 
velop a tolerant understanding of the points of view of people 
who profess other religions than theirs, of people who belong to 
different social stratam or political parties, who live across the 
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sea and are loyal to other governments, who even belong to other 
races. 


It is also important to develop a healthy scepticism of the 
orator’s words as well as those read in books and periodicals. Ii 
any highly controversial subject is to be presented in a school by 
an outside speaker, it is weil worth while, I think, to have a second 
speaker argue from the opposing point of view. We saw how 
well this scheme could work several years ago at Groton School 
at the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti Trial in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Felix Frankfurter, an ardent believer in the innocence of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, came up to School and delivered a brilliant speech 
in their defense. As we were leaving the room I overheard one 
boy say to another: “Weil, I guess that’s all there is to say about 
that.” To which his friend replied, “Oh, go on, he had you 
spoofed, that’s all. That man was too good, you can bet there’s 
something wrong with the argument somewhere.” When we 
talked it over in history class the next morning there was a strong 
sentiment for getting a man up to school to speak on the other 
side of the case. We did. The result was—a dilemma. No one 
knew in this case what to believe, but in trying to find out many 
boys had enthusiastically examined much of the evidence, dis- 
cussed the possible influence of the anti-Bolshevist feeling which 


was rife at the time of the trial, and come to realize how extremely 
difficult it is to form a fair opinion of the innocence or guilt of 
other people. Through scepticism they had arrived at tolerance. 
Incidentally, they had learnt a great deal about the work’ngs of 
the judiciai system and had seen the dire effect of unintelligent, 
intolerant public opinion based on ignorance. 


I am well aware that some of you will object to all this be- 
cause of the danger that scepticism in the history class will be- 
come cynicism in the ethics and Bible study class. I shou'd agree 
with you that there is a possibility, I hope a probability, that a 
student who has developed the sceptical, inquiring attitude in one 
field of study will come to adopt a simiiar attitude in other fields. 
But that this is dangerous I deny. I believe that the scepticism I 
have been advocating will prevent, rather than cause, cynicism. 
Most of the cynics I know in school and college have reacted 
against the moral and religious beliefs to which the attitude of the 
school authorities forced them to subscribe. It is much easier for 
a school temporarily to inculcate in its students certain standard 
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sets of beliefs than it is to guide them through the difficulties of 
scepticism, but many of the graduates will later become cynics 
under the influence of college life. Not having been trained in 
scepticism, that is, in the act of sifting the evidence for alleged 
truth, like the Athenians of old they will swallow whole the be- 
liefs and opinions of the crowd they go with or of the latest book 
they have read. It need hardly be pointed out that in these days 
such beliefs and opinions tend to be negative and cynical. The 
school-boy who was never stimulated, perhaps never allowed, to 
investigate the reasons for religious and ethical beliefs and so to 
form an opinion based on his own knowledge and thought, be- 
comes the college man who finds himself intellectually incompetent 
to resist the appeal of the atheistic, sefilsh philosophy with which 
he comes in contact. 

I suppose you are all familiar with that wonderful picture 
given by Plato at the beginning of the seventh book of “The Re- 
public” of the figures in the cave, chained with their backs to the 
light. 

They have spent their whole lives seeing only the shadows 
of themselves; their world is only a world of unreality. When 
these shadow people are finally released and are able to turn their 
faces to the light of the sun, they are too dazzled to see, and some 


are permanently blinded. Might not it be said that many of our 
students today are chained with their backs to the light and can see 
only the substance of shadow and unreality? Is it not the business 
of the teacher to release them from that captivity and turn their 
faces to the light before continued darkness deprives them of the 
power to see? 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
November 29, 1929 


3. HOW IS IT POSSIBLE TO DEVELOP HIGH 
STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT? 


Dean Max McConn, Lehigh University 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Whenever I have occasion to utter the name of our associa- 
tion I always pause, draw a very deep breath, and then let go with 
a rush: The-Association-of-Colleges-and-Secondary-Schools-of- 
the-Middle-States-and-Maryland. And when I get through I feel 
that, in undergraduate parlance, I have “said a mouthful.” 

Which is apropos of my title for this afternoon: How Is It 
Possible to Develop High Standards of Achievement? That title 
is nearly as verbose as the name of our organization. 

Moreover, I understand I have twenty minutes. How Is It 


Possible to Develop High Standards of Achievement ?—in twenty 
minutes ! 


To give, even to attempt, any adequate answer to that ques- 
tion, one would need to write a book. In fact, a number of books 
have been written on this very topic. In only twenty minutes, one 
must obviously make straight for the very crux of the question, 
if it has a crux. And I believe it has—one central, inescapable 
crux 


Accordingly, I shall pass by many pertinent topics which will 
suggest themselves to all of you in this connection. I shall say 
nothing, directly at least, about orientation courses or honors 
courses, about sectioning by ability or personnel methods, or even 
about the improvement of teaching methods or of teaching per- 
sonnel. 


The central, inescapable crux of this question of developing 
high standards of achievement can, in my opinion, be expressed in 
a single word, and that word is—sELECTION. 

Gruff old 'Dr. Johnson once fired a testy question at us peda- 
gogues which I think none of us has ever been able to answer 
satisfactorily. “How,” he demanded, “can you teach anybody 
anything he doesn’t already know?” 


That, of course, is a rhetorical question, calling for the an- 
swer, “You can’t.” I am afraid that is the answer. 
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Now Dr. Johnson was using the vague and provocative lan- 
guage of the littérateur. For our practical, professional purposes 
we need to sharpen the focus, to phrase the thing more precisely. 
Suppose we paraphrase his question as follows: How can you 
teach anybody anything for which he does not have some fair 
measure of aptitude and interest? That, I suppose, is what Dr. 
Johnson really meant. 


With the question thus interpreted I am sure the answer is, 
you can’t—at any rate, not up to any high or worthwhile standard 
of achievement. 

And yet this impossibility is what we teachers here in Amer- 
ica are spending our lives endeavoring to encompass. Our col- 
leges are crowded with agreeable young peopie who have many 
charming traits and many practical capabilities but almost none 
of that special kind of aptitude which is called inteliectual, no 
machinery inside their heads to deal with any subject of advanced 
instruction, no breath of self-felt interest in any field of the higher 
learning—‘‘students,” so-called, for whom college means frater- 
nities and footbail, if not a hip flask, a Pierce Arrow, and a hot 
date. How can we teach these “students” literature, language, 
economics, philosophy, mathematics and science—up to any high 
Standard of achievement? The answer is, we can’t. 

As for those of you whose work lies in the secondary schools 
—well, these young people whom I have been describing all came 
to us through you, so you must have had them before we did. 
And of course we know you had still others, even more moronic, 
whom we have never seen because you uttered with sufficient firm- 
ness those noble words, “They shail not pass.” In the case of a 
good many who do pass we college men are inclined, in peevish 
moments, to quarrel with you about their preparation. Yes, if 
we face the facts, how could you prepare them adequately for col- 
lege? You couldn’t. 

Suppose I take Dr. Johnson’s question again and turn it 
around a bit and address it personally to all us teachers. Suppose 
I ask, Can we teach anyone who has some fair measure of aptitude 
and some real interest? 

We are almost ready to shout our answer: Yes! We can! 
We do! We actually have quite a few such students, and we can 
teach them without any trouble. We can teach them any old time, 
by any old method; and if ever we have a class composed exclu- 
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sively or mainiy of such, there is no question with them of develop- 
ing high standards of achievement. We just naturally go ahead, 
we and the class together, and attain high standards, and have a 
perfectly beautiful time doing it. 

This latter, affirmative answer as to what we can do, in which 
I am sure you all concur, seems to me to ciinch my point, namely, 
that the central inescapable crux of this question of deveioping 
high standard is selection—the se.ection of students for college 
and for academic secondary schoois on the basis of sufficient in- 
tellectual capacity and some fire of intellectual enthusiasm. If and 
when we begin in this country to practice such se:ection of the 
students who shall receive higher academic instruction, then, and 


not before, shall we be able to develop high standards of achieve- 
ment. 


But anyone who, in this Land of the Free, begins to talk like 
that immediateiy gets into trouble. He is stopped at once by a 
vociferous objection: Democracy. Under the aristocratic tra- 
ditions and system of the Old World it may be proper enough 
to select the gifted few for the spec'ai training of which they 
alone are genuinely capable; but in this new land all men are 
created equal, and all must, therefore, be taught everything that 
can be taught to anybody. Specificaily, everyone must be carried 
along untii he can be styled a Bachelor of Arts, at least if his 
father can afford it. 


In short, this question which has been assigned me for this 
afternoon quickly resolves itself into another question which is 
not primarily pedagogical but is rather a political and socia! ques- 
tion of the most serious import, namely, as to the practicability of 


democracy, or at least as to the true interpretation of democracy 
in the field of education. 


“All men are created equal.” It is a gorgeous bit of rhetoric. 
Of course we must remember that it stands in a piece of war 
propaganda. The Declaration of Independence was essentia!ly the 
White Book of the thirteen rebellious colonies. It is probably 
the finest p'ece of propaganda ever written, one which none oi the 
trained publicity experts employed during the late war was able 
to equal or approach. Perhaps the reason it is probably the finest 
is that it was probab’y also the most sincere on the part of its 
author and subscribers. But even so in writ’ng propaganda one 
seeks eloquence, rather than strict accuracy of phrase. With all 
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due allowance for Jefferson’s training in the school of Rousseau, 
and for his unavoidable ignorance of the doctrine of individual 
differences, it is difficult to believe that he meant exactly what he 
said in that sentence, and we may wish that he had not left it so 
gloriously unqualified—because it has done and is continuing to 
do much damage, as we are just beginning to realize. 

It is a little interesting to speculate as to how Jefferson might 
have qualified his sentence if he had been pressed. Perhaps what 
he really meant was something like this: That in a certain view of 
abstract justice all men ought to have been created equai, and that 
it is the American purpose to give them all equal opportunities, so 
far as possible. That, of course, would have been no good for 
propaganda. No such awkward and cautious phrasing would have 
rung through the world the way his actual phrase did ring. On 
the other hand, a qualified statement would not be doing the dam- 
age nowadays which the sentence he wrote is doing. 

However, I take it that nearly all of us, however much we 
may quarrel with Jefferson’s eloquence, are still democrats and 
humanitarians at heart, as he was, and that we wish to adhere to 
the ideal of human equality and to make that ideal effective in our 
American society, so far as it is intrinsically valid. This in spite 
of the fact that we are forced by our present-day knowledge to 
recognize inescapable limitations of its validity. Accordingly we 
have need, with a great urgency, to formulate a valid democratic 
doctrine especially in the field of education. 

Let me review some of the more obvious considerations which 
must underlie such a formulation: 

1. Men are not created equal in their physical endowments, 
still less in their mental capacities, but come into this world with 
very great differences of aptitude, differences both of kind and of 
degree. 

2. There is no known way of equalizing these native differ- 
ences to any large extent, even if it were desirable to do so. Some 
equalization can, to be sure, be accomplished through mass methods 
of uniform education, and this is now being done in our schools 
and colleges; but this process means leveling down even more 
than leveling up, and the retardation of the gifted which is in- 
volved is undesirable both from the standpoint of the superior 
individuals who are held back from their fullest development and 
from the standpoint of the general human welfare. 
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3. Men are born also into very unequal social and economic 
stations. 

4. These external differences are also extremely difficult to 
equalize, but it is of the essence of democracy that they should 
be equalized so far as possible, at least in the sphere of educa- 
tion. 

On these very simple points we can, I think, base a really 
valid democratic educational doctrine, as follows: 

That every youthful citizen of a democracy (whatever his 
social status or financial circumstances) is entitled to an education 
fitted to his kind of ability and up to the limit of his ability, but to 
no other kind or degree of education, and to no pretense of any 
other kind or degree. 

Well, I hope that sounds reasonable. Perhaps it sounds also 
platitudinous and innocuous. Platitudinous it may be, but not 
innocuous. On the contrary, I assure you it is revolutionary, if 
we educators should ever begin to act upon it, and if our con- 
stituencies would let us get away with it. Let me trace out just 
a few of its implications, and then I shall have done. 

First, its negative implication. On the negative side, that 
doctrine, if put into practice, would mean that at least fifty per 
cent of the students in our colleges, and at least fifty per cent of 
the students in our secondary schools, both public and private, 
would have no right to be there and would be dropped from the 
rolls, because they have not the kind of intellectual capacity nor 
the kind of intellectual interest needed to profit in any real way— 
that is, up to any high and worthwhile standard of achievement— 
by an academic or liberal or cultural training. Many of them are 
not, in fact, even seeking the reality of such education, but the 
pretense of it. What they are after is not sweetness and light, 
but a diploma. They want chiefly the social prestige of being 
“college men” and a passport to a white collar job. 

Just let your imagination play with that idea for a moment 
—play with the thought of what you could do, in your school, 
with the upper half of your student body, if you could get rid of 
the lower half. Develop high standards of achievement? They 
would spring up full blown overnight. It would be a teachers’ 
paradise and, what is infinitely more important, an intellectual 
and cultural paradise for able and enthusiastic students, from 
which you could send them on immeasurably better prepared than 
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they can be now for the greater and finer tasks of a civilized 
society. 

But as democrats and humanitarians we are most interested 
perhaps in the positive implications of the doctrine. What does 
it mean in the way of acceptance rather than of rejection, of op- 
portunities afforded, rather than of opportunities (or ostensible 
opportunities) denied? 

Weil, in the first place, I began by cutting all our enrollments 
in two, but it does not follow that any of our present institutions 
of secondary or higher education would necessarily have to c.ose 
down or that any of us teachers, even of narrowly academic sub- 
jects, wouid be out of a job. For the second implication of my 
doctrine is that the states or the nation or both should undertake 
a systematic and exhaustive searching out and testing out of high 
native endowment of every kind in all ranks of the population, and 
should make financial provision for the cultivation and develop- 
ment of high capac:ty irrespective of the economic status of the 
family in which it occurs. And I am convinced that if this should 
be done we should straightway see our enrollments refiiled with 
students at least as gifted as the upper half of our present groups. 

I may be asked what basis I have for this somewhat optimistic 
view. I base it on the considerable number of very able col ege 
students whom I have known personally who have come from the 
poorest possible economic status—sons of barbers, of old ciothes 
men, of track walkers, of common laborers. Under present con- 
ditions, when the principal actual requirement for admission to 
coliege is the ability to spend from $1000 to $2000 a year for 
four years, such students reach college, of course, only by most 
extraordinary efforts on their own part, or else by sheer good 
fortune through having some well-to-do relative or through at- 
tracting the benevolence of some philanthropist. The percentage 
of the gifted from the lower economic classes who can reach us 
by such means must necessarily be very smal. If provision should 
be made which would bring us only the highly gifted from among 
them, we might even be overwhelmed. But think what it would 
mean for society. 

Nor is this idea merely Utopian. The new German Republic 
is, as many of you know, undertaking to work out and put into 
operation just such a plan, and every other civilized nation will 
eventually be compelled to follow suit. The thing has never been 
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practicable until of late years, but it is perfectly possible now, 
because we have, partially developed at least, the necessary tech- 
nique for searching and testing out, and we have the necessary 
social weaith—at any rate if we can scrap a few more battleships. 
What such a plan of really conserving and exploiting all our 
human talent could mean for industry, for business, for science 
and the arts, for government, is thrilling to think of. 


But as democrats and humanitarians we must go one step 
further. How about all the rest of the chiidren?—the lower half 
in our present schools and colleges whom this doctrine would eject, 
and all those children of the poor whom the searchers and testers 
would not select for such schools and colieges as you and I are 
serving? Are they to be left in darkness? 


Let us face the facts squarely. There are undoubtedly a very 
great many whose mentality bars them from any known kind of 
education at the secondary and higher levels. You and I, teachers 
in secondary schools and colleges, have never come officially into 
contact with this group. They never reach us now. They drop 
out of school at various points between the first grade and the 
sixth. So far as we can see now, the only possibility for these 
retarded ones is training in various manual skills, such as the more 
progressive school systems are now beginning to provide. 


But for those now in academic secondary schools and colleges 
whom our doctrine rejects therefrom, other and better provision— 
better for them—couid and should be made. When I first re- 
ferred to this group at the beginning of this paper I called them 
“agreeable young people with many charming traits and many 
practical capabilities.” You may have supposed that those adjec- 
tives were intended to be sarcastic or perhaps merely polite. Not 
at all. Nearly all of them have real and worthwhile aptitudes and 
abilities, but not in the fields which we schoolmasters commonly 
call intellectual. Latin is to them a very dead language, history an 
insupportable tedium, algebra an unthreadable maze, physics a 
blank wall, and the Romantic Movement leaves them cold—but 
these things do not cover the whole of life. Many a boy whom 
I have had to tell good-bye after he had “flunked out” can take 
an automobile to pieces and put it together again better than they 
did at the factory. Many more have a fine gift for business and 
administration, displayed in class politics and on dance commit- 
tees, which leaves me ashamed of my inept handling of my own 
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administrative job. Still others have real talents in the fine arts, 
for which most schools and colleges afford little scope outside the 
antics of the glee club and the annual comic opera. And so on. 
For this group we need new schools of a more practical sort than 
ours, of secondary and at least junior college grade—technical 
institutes, business institutes, agricultural institutes, and the like. 
In such schools these students, whom we ought to reject, would not 
be in the lower half but at the top. We ought to reject them be- 
cause with and for them it is impossible to develop high standards 
of achievement in the narrowly intellectual lines on which we are 
working, and their presence with us hinders us in developing high 
standards with the rest of our group. But in the kind of schools 
they ought to have they would maintain and heip develop high 
standards of achievement in the sphere of their own aptitudes and 
interests. 

How to develop high standards of achievement? My answer 
is: 

That we can never do that until we adopt and put into prac- 
tice a really valid doctrine of democracy as applied to education. 

That such a doctrine will involve, in theory, first, a real ac- 
ceptance of the fact of individual differences of ability and in- 
terest; and, second, a refusal to be governed—as we are now— 
by economic circumstance in selecting those to be educated. 


That, in practice, it implies: first, the rejection from our pres- 
ent secondary schools and colleges of at least the poorer half of 
our student bodies ; second, the replacement of this rejected group, 
presumably at public expense, by gifted students from the lower 
economic strata; and, third, the establishment of new schools to 
conserve and expioit many worthwhile aptitudes and interests for 
which our present schools make and can make little provision. 
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4. STANDARDS IN ENGLISH SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Professor E. D. GrizzELt, University of Pennsylvania 


English institutions are a marvelous composite of the ancient 
and modern. The tap roots of the present social structure pene- 
trate the successive strata of English, Norman, and Anglo-Saxon 
institutional growth, giving to modern English society a peculiar 
intermingling of the old and the new. Among the tangible re- 
minders of this characteristic of institutional evolution are the 
school and cathedral. The Cathedral of St. Albans, for example, 
preserved, even against fire and sword, some structural remains 
of each of the great periods in English history. In the gateway 
adjoining the Cathedral is the St. Albans School, the history of 
which is intermingled with that of the Cathedral. Canterbury 
Cathedral and King’s School are likewise associated during many 
centuries of their history. The English are proud of their tradi- 
tions and view with suspicion any sudden change that might 
destroy their ancient landmarks. 


Perhaps no English institution has had a more ancient origin 
and a more continuous growth than the school. Not a few exist- 
ing foundations claim traditional beginnings as early as Alfred 
the Great, some claiming St. Augustine as their founder. There 
is considerable historical evidence supporting the founding of 
Winchester College about 1382 and this school has served as a 
model for the great English “public schools.” William of Wyke- 
ham’s motto, “Manners Maketh the Man,” has become the con- 
scious purpose in English education. This slogan of the 
founder of the oldest existing English secondary school may be 
largely responsible for the Englishman’s love for correctness of 
speech, his strict adherence to the rules of the game, and perhaps 
his polite frigidity when casually encountered in a railway com- 
partment. It may also account for the sincere and friendly hos- 
pitality displayed at his own fireside. 


Out of the centuries of growth of her educational institutions, 
England has developed a conception of secondary education, hav- 
ing some things in common with continental Europe, but, at the 
same time, quite different from continental institutions. Secon- 
dary education in England is general academic education. Until 
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well into the nineteenth century it was education for boys of the 
better classes. Shortly after the middle of the last century it 
expanded to include giris of the better classes. At the beginning 
of the present century it was extended by the establishment of 
municipal and county schools to children of families not accus- 
tomed traditionally to such opportunities. Gradually the restric- 
tion of secondary education to training for leadership in social, 
political, religious, and professional life has been extended to 
include training for leadership in every important social and eco- 
nomic activity demanding trained leaders. As yet secondary edu- 
cation in England has not been allowed to venture from the narrow 
academic program. Vocational education is no part of secondary 
education. From the standpoint of concentration and specializa- 
tion this conception of secondary education assures a higher gen- 
eral level of achievement than might be expected if the program 
were more diverse. 


The kinds of schools sets up for the achievement of the 
purposes indicated are much of a type in general spirit although 
they vary greatly in specific details. In fact any Englishman 
will tell you that no two schools are alike; although of the same 
type, they vary in detail to such an extent that they cannot be 
compared. It may be sufficient to say that whether the school 
is a boys’ “public school” or grammar school, a girls’ high school, 
or a municipal or county secondary school, it matters little be- 
cause, in the final analysis, it is English. It is the “public school” 
tradition that counts most in the determination of standards in 
English secondary education if one may judge from the unani- 
mous approval of that tradition by English schoolmasters. The 
new schools pattern their programs and organization after those 
of the “public school.” Even the elementary schools and reform 
schools show the effects of this influence. 


It is difficult to evaluate the achievement of the English 
secondary school. Its purpose is really many-sided. Achieve- 
ment in classroom work alone constitutes but a small part of the 
total achievement. To arrive at a satisfactory estimate of the 
achievement of the English school one must take into considera- 
tion the influence of every aspect of the environment—the c'ass- 
room, the chapel, the speech hall, the house, the dining hall, the 
playing field, and not the least of all, the headmaster’s study, 
each of which makes an essential contribution to the education 
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of the youth. The day school, as well as the boarding school, 
presents the same complex situation. 


If the standard of academic achievement ‘* considered, the 
content of courses affords some evidence. Every secondary 
school program offers (1) English studies (including history 
and geography); (2) ciassics, Latin and vally Greek; (3) 
modern languages, usually French and Gern#n, frequently Span- 
ish and occasionally Italian and Russian (the ‘Firth Park Secon- 
dary School, a municipal school in Sheffield offers Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian); (4) mathe- 
matics, including arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
trigonometry, and frequently analytical geometry and calculu; 
(5) science, emphasizing physics and chemistry, and sometim:, 
biology and physiology (Eton offers a course in agriculture) ; 
(6) fine arts, including art and music (the art glass work at 
Winchester is an excellent example of the integration of the 
work in practical and fine arts); (7) practical arts (several of 
the old “public schools” and many municipal and county secon- 
dary schools have excellent shops); (8) physical education, in- 
cluding formal work, individual corrective work, and a great 
variety of games. The level of achievement at the end of the 
fifth form in these various fields, as indicated in the “schemes 
of work” of individual schools, denotes a high standard as com- 
pared with the best of American secondary schools. 


During several months of observation in more than fifty 
representative English secondary schools, my general impression 
of the classroom performance leads me to conclude that schools 
vary considerably as to standard of performance. I feel incap- 
able of even hazarding a general estimate. There is a very real 
need for a careful detailed investigation of a great variety of 
classroom performances as a basis for such an estimate. 


Perhaps a better measure of academic achievement is the 
first school examination. These examinations are given by eight 
different examination authorities in England and Wales. The 
standard of examinations varies, the London General Examina- 
tion being considered the most difficult. .These examinations 
are given to all secondary pupils completing the work of the 
fifth form or at about the age of sixteen. Each school is com- 
pelled to strive for a standard of achievement determined by an 
external authority and from this point of view the English 
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examination system serves a useful purpose. There is danger 
that some schools in their striving for high examination records 
may neglect other important functions of the school. This has 
actually happened in the case of certain Central Schools that 
have been preparing their pupils for the first school examination. 
In some instance> they have surpassed the secondary schools on 
the examinatiom bun in order to do so they have neglected games, 
dramatics, debating, and other important student activities. 


There is much wholesome criticism of the examination system 
in England, but it is confined largely to the practical application 
and not to the principle of external examinations. Keen thinkers 

nd leaders in English education such as Sir Michael Sadler 
and Dr. Cyril Norwood lose no opportunity to criticize the exist- 
ing examinations but both are quite ready to defend the examina- 
tions in principle as essential to the maintenance of high standards 
in secondary education and as instruments for the selection of 
candidates for scholarships at the universities. 


How to measure the results of the extra-classroom activities 
is an unsolved problem. Since the English secondary school 
places so.much emphasis upon such activities the standard of 
performance deserves some estimate. One of the measures of 
such performance is the degree to which all pupils participate. 
Every pupil participates freely, or in some cases by compulsion, 
in school games. Participation in all other activities varies greatly 
with the school. Chapel, dining hall, and house organization are 
of course a part of the life of every boarding school. The degree 
to which these activities are emphasized in day schools depends 
upon the school. The older schools such as St. Paul’s and West- 
minster yary little from the practice in boarding schools. The 
new municipal and county schools recognize the value of these 
features and stress them as much as local conditions permit. 
Every school provides: opportunity for literary and musical activi- 
ties as well-as other special interests of pupils. The significant 
feature of the activities program in English secondary schools is 
the close relationship between the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. Both are’considered essential to the education of the 
pupil. Learning by living the life of the school community is a 
fundamental concept in English education. This practice may 
account for the aptness of the English school boy in applying his 
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school training and may serve in a measure to justify the concept 
of general education now held. 


It is a common practice now-a-days to measure educational 
standards indirectly, by measuring certain characteristic elements 
of the school that may condition the actual functioning of the 
school as an agency for education. The general procedure em- 
ployed requires the formulation of more or less definite and 
objective standards such as our own standards for secondary 
schools. The British Board of Education has formulated such 
standards on the basis of which a List of Efficient Schools has 
been prepared. We shall consider briefly a few of the factors 
conditioning standards in English secondary schools, some of 
which are given specific attention by the Board of Education 


while others are a concomitant of the English concept of secondary 
education. 


Selection of pupils. Except for the survival in certain schools 
of selection on the basis of social class, the secondary school en- 
rollment is a highly selected group on the basis of mental ability. 
About ten percent of the young people of secondary school age 
are enrolled in secondary schools and they are selected by examina- 
tions which favor pupils with special aptitude and ability in intel- 
lectual fields. Compare this small percentage with the forty or 
fifty percent of American secondary school population actually 
enrolled in secondary schools and you will have some basis for 
judging the relative possibilities of achieving high standards in 
the two school systems. England has not yet accepted the more 
comprehensive meaning of secondary education that has been 
accepted in this country. From the standpoint of the provision 
of secondary education to the average English youth, England has 
failed ; but from the standpoint of the provision of a sound general 
education to the intellectual élite a relatively high standard has 
been achieved. This is particularly significant from the point of 
view of a continuous and complete secondary school training for 
each pupil enrolled. The elimination from the English secondary 
school is very low as compared with the wholesale elimination 
from American secondary schools. Apparently England has 
achieved a relatively high standard in the conservation of those 
selected for secondary education. 


Curriculum practices. The general scope of the curriculum 
has been mentioned but it seems appropriate to consider some 
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details of curriculum organization. The points on which English 
secondary schools would rate high are continuity and correiation 
of curriculum content. All the major subjects are begun ear.y in 
the school curriculum and are continuous throughout the entire 
program. Moreover there is a close correlation ot such subjects 
as are essentially related. Mathematics and science, English and 
foreign languages and history, and history and geography are 
examples of this practice. An excellent illustration within a par- 
ticular field is found in mathematics. Arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry are usually carried over two or three years in parallel 
courses, frequently taught by one teacher. The English school- 
master would not approve our frequent practice of a year of 
algebra, followed by a year of plane geometry, followed by a 
half-year of algebra, followed by a half-year of solid geometry, 
followed by a half-year of plane trigonometry, followed by a 
half-year of college algebra (if the student happened to take so 
much mathematics). A significant feature in curriculum prac- 
tice in English schools is the close co-ordination of subjects and 
student activities thus providing for an integration of the total 
program. 

At the close of the fifth form, which corresponds to the last 
year of the American high school, a capable student may be 
permitted to arrange for two years of specialization in the sixth 
form in one of the five academic fields. A small amount of work 
in English and fields related to his specialty may be required but 
his chief concern is intensive study in the chosen field. In most 
instances the student receives individual attention and guidance. 
Success in the sixth form is crowned with a second school exam- 
ination admitting the student to advanced standing in the univer- 
sity and to competition for university scholarships. This sixth 
form specialization is a recent development and has done much 
to raise the standards throughout the various levels of the secon- 
dary school course. 


The staff. Another measure of the English secondary school 
is the character of the teaching staff. There are not sufficient 
data available to warrant exact comparisons, but in general there 
seems to be greater emphasis placed on academic specialization 
and personality than on any other qualifications. The better 
schools usually demand holders of honors degree and of these the 
Oxford and Cambridge representatives are first choice. Profes- 
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sional training is being emphasized to an increasing degree; in 
fact there is a general feeling among the headmasters and par- 
ticularly the headmistresses that such training can do no harm 
and may by chance do some good. 

Physical equipment. The preservation of old school build- 
ings such as those of Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and Rugby is a 
service rendered by England for which the historian, the anti- 
quarian and the American summer traveler owe an eternal debt 
of gratitude. Except for the charm of atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the quaint old buildings, I fear their contribution to ef- 
fective education is somewhat doubtful. Harrow recognizes this 
fact and no longer attempts to use the old school room except as 
a chamber of punishment and since the beginning of the regime 
of the present Headmaster it has not been used for that purpose. 
The strong feature of English school equipment is the laboratory. 
Provision is usually made for beginning and advanced work in 
separate laboratories and frequently special laboratories are pro- 
vided for students doing special work in the sixth form. With 
the exception of the laboratories and perhaps the art rooms, 
English secondary schools fall well below many American secon- 
dary schools in buildings and internal equipment. Every English 
secondary school ranks high in playing fields. America has much 
to learn from the English program of games. Perhaps no nation 
has utilized more effectively the play urge of its youth for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Administration. Any English headmaster will tell you that 
there are no standards in the administration of an English secon- 
dary school. I have no doubt that there is a measure of truth in 
the statement. Little attention is given to problems of adminis- 
tration in the departments of education in the universities. There 
is just one course in Educational Administration offered in the 
universities in England and that at the University of Leeds. 
Each school is organized in its own traditional way and has 
developed its administrative procedures to meet its needs. There 
is no standard class organization except perhaps at the fifth and 
sixth form levels, and this has come about through the influence 
of the Board of Education and the Examination Boards. On the 
other hand a most effective procedure in grouping by ability 
prevails in many schools. Perhaps the chief reason for lack of 
emphasis upon the administrative aspects in English secondary 
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education is the Englishman’s suspicion of official interference 
and his spirit of independence. He fears the effects of any 
machine-like system of educational administration such as prevails 
in certain countries of continental Europe and to some extent in 
America. This attitude toward administration has made large 
schools a practical impossibility in England. The standard as to 
size of school most desirable has been fixed at something less than 
five hundred pupils. Eton and Manchester Grammar School with 
their enrollments of over a thousand are considered anomalies 
among English schools. In short, a school is no longer a school 
if the headmaster cannot call every boy by his first name. 


It would be of interest, if there were time, to consider other 
aspects of English secondary education. Perhaps we should not 
overlook the relationship of secondary schools to universities. 
This relationship has always been a significant factor in deter- 
mining standards in secondary education. Low or high levels 
in English university standards have always been accompanied 
by corresponding levels in school standards. Winchester College 
and New College, Oxford, were established by Wykeham on the 
same foundation with the provision that Winchester boys should 
pass up to New College for university training. We have an 
example of this traditional relationship in the founding of the 
Boston Latin School as a school for the preparation of boys for 
Harvard College. At the present time the English universities 
through their examination systems and through the award of 
scholarships to honor students are exerting a powerful influence 
upon the academic standards of English secondary schools. 
There is a danger that this influence shall limit the secondary 
schools to such a narrow program that many boys and girls may 
have no opportunity for the kind of secondary education modern 
English life demands. This situation is clearly set forth in the 
Hadow Report of 1926, and England is faced with the necessity 
of making very significant changes in her program of secondary 
education. 

English secondary schools because of their independence 
have developed procedures that deserve the careful study of 
American educators. They are in a sense laboratories in which we 
may observe almost every type of educational procedure repre- 
senting varying degrees of success in achievement. Their stand- 
ards may not always be possible or desirable in a country such as 
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ours having a different conception of the scope and purposes of 
secondary education, but the principles underlying the best prac- 
tices in English education apply equally well to secondary educa- 
tion in America. The one important lesson we have to learn from 
England regarding standards in secondary education is that 
standardization does not mean uniformity. in standards, but rather 
a recognition of varying levels of attainment with large freedom 
on the part of the school to achieve the highest level of which it is 
capable. In closing permit me to adapt a recent phrase of Dr. 
Norwood of Harrow: Is it English or American secondary edu- 
cation or is it English and American secondary education? Can 
we combine the ‘two, choosing the best of both? 
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BUSINESS SESSION 


Report of the Treasurer from 
November 26, 1928, to November 25, 1929 


Debit 

Balance in Commission on Secondary Schools $ 550.27 
Balance in Association Funds............. 3,103.00 

Total balance from year 1927-28...... $3,653.27 $3,653.27 
Dues from seven institutions for 1927-28........... 52.50 
Dues from 482 institutions for 1928-29............ 3,615.00 
Dues from twenty institutions for 1929-30.......... 150.00 
Visitation of Schools, Commission on Secondary 

DEE. Kddekssd Mes deendadntawnwenesareqases 176.96 
ST I is vc haddubahedraereewn menses 1.25 
PE Ie ED hier kececsecersadennssesnenes 96.06 

Fetel Mweniber ZS, WED on cn cc ccceccccccuses $7,745.04 

Credit 

IE envecasddercantessdoansbeasennaws $ 358.14 
Expenses of Members to— 

American Council on Education ........ $40.92 

College Entrance Examination Board...... 25.63 

Commission on Higher Institutions....... 26.63 

Conference Secondary Education Board... 4.57 

Pee 64.96 

National Committee on Research ........ 12.00 

Executive Committee Meetings .......... 15.06 

—— = 189.77 

Commission on Secondary Schools ................. 3,058.09 
DE -cdtigdedd kets 6eekshsoanankaesyaakuneseen 300.00 
PS ons ck oak eaer eek Maen web aewnnts 135.00 
ED <b gnvacecciebariinesvensnuus ‘iecdebes 6.50 
EE seb isis b secs adederwns ewan eee beeaeaae eee 55.00 
CE oi durinseneenbereunnwinedoudaneees 15.35 
Dues to American Council on Education, 1929-30..... 100.00 


INE 5 cekeeccecisenhedser sere erekeeeexnes 903.71 
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DE 4s atiad need eeabees maetenesbaudaneis 148.91 
I ia ia eg ia ead eae aga ake ca a 7.50 
TE CD hvisicnsseicencekiemecees $5,277.97 

Balance on hand in Association Funds November 25, 
ET bet cccanveunsebutsauaanenresereue 2,467.07 
$7,745.04 


On deposit with the Girard Trust Company as per statement 
submitted November 25, 1929, $2,563.78. 


Ten institutions are in arrears for 1928-29. 
Two institutions are in arrears for 1927-28, 1928-29. 
Deficit in account of Commission on Secondary Schools for 


1928-29, $2,330.86. 
STANLEY R. YARNALL, 


Treasurer. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which 
are summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, 
and find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands 
being $2,467.07. 

T. R. Hype, 
Les.iE B. SEELY. 
November 25, 1929. 
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RBPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the year, the Executive Committee has carried on the 
policy of seeking additions to membership, and has admitted the 
following institutions: Roger Ascham School, White Pains, N. Y.; 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City, N. J.; Balboa High 
School, Canal Zone; Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Bellefonte Academy, Bellefonte, Pa.; Bellevue High School, Belle- 
vue, Pa.; Blairsville High School, Blairsville, Pa.; Bloomsburg 
High School, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Blythe Township High School, 
New Philadelphia, Pa.; Caskin School, Devon, Pa.; Central High 
School, Erie, Pa.; Charleroi High School, Charleroi, Pa.; Chevy 
Chase School, Washington, D. C.; Clarkson Memorial College of 
Technology, Potsdam, N. Y.; Grover Cleveland High School, 
Caldwell, N. J.; Collingswood High School, Collingswood, N. J.; 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; Corning 
Free Academy, Corning, N. Y.; Cristobal High School, Canal 
Zone; Darby High School, Darby, Pa.; Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Del.; Doylestown High School, Doylestown, 
Pa.; Emerson High School, Union City, N. J.; Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, N. Y.; Goodyear-Burlingame School, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Greensburg High School, Greensburg, Pa.; Haaren High 
School, New York City; Hammonton High School, Hammonton, 
N. J.; Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; High School of Commerce, New York City; Jamaica 
High School, New York City; Lafayette High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Lyndhurst High School, Lyndhurst, N. J.; Madison 
Junior-Senior High School, Madison, N. J.; Mohonk School, 
Mohonk, N. J.; Morgan College, Baltimore, Md.; Mount Penn 
High School, Reading, Pa.; Neptune High School, Ocean Grove, 
N. J.; Newark High School, Newark, N. Y.; Northport High 
School, Northport, L. I., N. Y.; Northwood School, Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y.; Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y.; Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Phoenixville High School, Phoenixville, Pa.; 
Richmond Hill High School, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; Rochester 
Junior-Senior High School, Rochester, Pa.; Benedict Academy, 
Erie, Pa.; St. John’s College High School, Washington, D. C.; 
St. Joseph Academy, Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pa.; St. Joseph’s 
Academy, McSherrystown, Pa.; St. Joseph’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Md.; St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
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Saugerties High School, Saugerties, N. Y.; Scotia High School, 
Scotia, N. Y.; Seton High School, Baltimore, Md.; Seward Park 
High School, New York City; Southside High School, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Stuyvesant High School, New York City; Troy High 
School, Troy, Pa.; George Washington High School, New York 
City; Union Hill High School, Union City, N. J.; Washington 
Irving High School, New York City; Waverly High School, 
Waverly, N. J.; George Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; West Reading High School, West Reading, Pa.; West Side 
High School, Newark, N. J.; Wilkes-Barre Institute, Kingston, 
Pa.; William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa.; Williamsport 
High School, Williamsport, Pa.; Woodbridge High School, 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


One institution, the Philadelphia Normal School, has re- 
signed and two membership schools have been discontinued. The 
total membership at present consists of 591 colleges and schools. 


The problem of giving adequate financial support to the 
Commission on Higher Institutions and the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools has received much earnest consideration. It is the 
conviction of the Executive Committee that the valuable work 
already done by these Commissions makes it imperative that their 
development should not be curbed through lack of funds and that, 
at the same time, care must be taken not to deplete the treasury 
to the point where proper provision cannot be made for the annual 
meetings of the Association. 


A year ago, the Association voted to charge a fee of $15 of 
each school placed on the accredited list after December 1, 1928, 
with the further provision that if it were necessary to have a 
visitors report, the institution should be required to pay a visitor’s 
fee of $20, and travelling expenses. 


Your Executive Committee, at this time, presents to the 
Association, with its approval, a recommendation from the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Learning that a fee of $50 be 
authorized for the inspection of any college applying for inclusion 
in the approved list and that the receipts from such fees be kept 
in a separate fund for defraying the necessary expenses for the 
Commission. Of this fee, there is to be paid an honorarium of 
$25 a day to the representative of the Commission who inspects 
the college. 
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The Executive Committee has approved the budget submitted 
by the Commission on Secondary Schools in the amount of $2,900 
to cover the necessary expenses in maintaining the office and in 
carrying on the routine work of the Commission. It has also 
approved an appropriation of $50 for the work of the Joint Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the two Commissions. 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
requested that our Association send a representative to its annual 
meeting and the Executive Committee has appointed as our dele- 
gate Professor E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. 


George WM. McCtetrann, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Commission had before it for examination applications 
from six colleges for inclusion in the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation. Wh.le the Commission found much that was meritorious 
in a number of these applications, it has no changes in the approved 
list to report at the present meeting. 


The Commission has considered further the matter of the 
classification of junior colleges. Certain difficult questions are 
involved which will require more study than the Commission has 
yet been able to give to them. We propose to hold a meeting in 
March to canvass the situation with thoroughness. 


One of the most difficult problems arises from the fact that 
junior colleges are of many types. We have been commissioned 
to classify only institutions of liberal arts and sciences and en- 
gineer.ng schools. If we were to make up an accepted list of 
junior colleges on this basis alone, numerous institutions which 
are doing work in fields of a somewhat different sort would per- 
haps be placed at a serious disadvantage. It may well be that 
such institutions are serving a very useful, indeed a necessary 
purpose, and if that be the case, we should not wish to do any- 
thing to their disadvantage if we can avoid it. 


A second problem arises from the fact that our present 
standards for junior colieges are the standards for four year col- 
leges cut down somewhat. There is serious question whether our 
present set of standards is satisfactory and whether there should 
not be a different method of approaching the whole question. 


These are among the problems which the Commission hopes 
to consider at its meeting next March. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ApaM Leroy Jones, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


E. D. Grizzett, University of Pennsylvania 


Each state committee held one regular meeting this year 
beginning in October. The meetings were well attended and the 
business of examining the reports from schools was handled in a 
very satisfactory manner. The state committees report that the 
accrediting program of the Commission has been very effective 
in their respective areas. They are unanimous in urging that 
the Commission be provided adequate support in order that its 
work may not be hampered. 

The Commission held its regular annual meeting Friday, 
November 22, in Philadelphia. Sixty-one schools were approved 
for membership on the List of Accredited Secondary Schools. 
One hundred and twenty-nine applications were considered of 
which 69 were new and 60 were re-applications. Some schools 
that were not approved have made very important progress since 
their first application and are urged to consider carefully the sug- 
gestions of the Commission to be submitted at an early date 
through the central office. The Commission approved the re- 
check of all schools appearing on the List published May 1, 1928. 
The work will go forward during the Spring of 1930. All schools 
concerned are now urged to give the matter as prompt attention 
as possible when called upon in order that the work may be com- 
pleted before the rush of new applications begins in the Fall. 

The Commission approved the reorganization of state com- 
mittees for the purpose of reducing the size of the committees. 
This reorganization is due not to dissatisfaction with the func- 
tioning of the committees but rather to reduce the expense of 
accrediting. The Commission feels greatly indebted to the state 
committees for the splendid service which all have rendered. 

Requests have been received from three schools in foreign 
countries that they be allowed to apply for membership on the 
List. The Commission expressed a willingness to consider such 
applications as may be recommended by the Executive Committee 
of the Association. Two schools are located in France and one 
in Honduras. 

The response of colleges and universities to the plan of re- 
porting recommended by the Joint Committee of the two com- 
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missions has been far beyond our expectations. Forty-eight 
higher institutions have responded with records of approximately 
4200 students. These reports are being analyzed and the results 
will provide a definite external measure of the success of the 
college preparatory function of the school. A large number of 
colleges and universities have promised to submit data within the 
current year and we hope the number will in time be representa- 
tive of not only the Middle States but other regions as well. The 
New England colleges have been the most co-operative outside 
this territory. 


The Commission continues to render such service as the 
limited staff will permit. Many inquiries are received concerning 
various phases of secondary education in this territory. In most 
instances the office is able to render some service to the inquirer. 
Several minor research projects are being promoted or aided 
among which are studies of libraries and school schedules. This 
work is definitely limited because of the small staff. In this con- 
nection we call attention to the great need for research for the 
determination of appropriate standards for: (1) libraries; (2) 
laboratories; and (3) teaching load. 


The following table summarizes the distribution of schools 
on the new List: 
Public Private Total 


RINNE 22 icco cove S cro a can orrerere sever norm marecateiels 7 4 11 
Brahe sel OF COMI, 555i ci dinic ie cosietewewewesiaeiowion 7 17 24 
EE sr ccdhescnsnareasnniadceeedinsesenies 12 15 27 
ccc acdcetindexqdreciasessenaaeaiaae 94 23 117 ° 
GE IES Se orice coe clea aes o ACTOS aS 86 72 158 
Manama Catal Zn: occ. viascssiciasiewsvicisewasesienee 2 Be 2 
PEED <6 vin cdtenneciscessmsetenageanens 124 71 195 
TEE cn ctviscdisereseesees ana 332 202 534 
DISCUSSION 


A lively and interesting informal discussion of the papers 
of both sessions followed, publication of which is omitted in 
accordance with the desire of the Executive Officers to reduce the 
cost of the Proceedings. [Secretary’s Note.] 
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SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 
November 30, 1929 


I. WHAT KIND OF STUDENTS DO WE WANT AND 
HOW DO WE GET THEM? 


President FREDERICK C. Ferry, Hamilton College 


In collegiate circles the subject of admission to college is 
ubiquitous. Hardly ever was a conference of educators brought 
to a close without the inclusion of this theme in the programme. 
Until relatively recently, the disposition to go to college and the 
covering of the apppropriate ground in preparatory subjects prac- 
tically insured one’s admission. As late as the year 1870 few 
colleges asked for any preparatory work beyond the elements of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics. All applicants were required to 
take admission examinations; but these examinations were 
neither thorough nor difficult. One reads of the setting out on 
horseback in midsummer of a New England college president to 
gather a class of freshmen for the autumn. He sought them far 
about the country regions wherever a road offered a pathway for 
his horse. He found some of the candidates in the hayfield busy 
at the chief task of the season. Of these he asked a few questions 
between the forkfuls of hay and their names were quickly entered 
in the president’s notebook as admitted members of the college. 
Naturally, admission conditions were very rare, and rejected can- 
didates rarer still. The youth who prepared for college was 
usually ambitious to enter some one of the “learned” professions 
—most frequently the ministry—and the rigorous methods of 
selection of later days were as unnecessary as they were unknown. 
There was room in the colleges, or the colleges readily made room, 
for all who were ready to come and those who had completed 
the preparatory course were regularly counted the kind desired. 
The colleges asked for youth of “hopeful piety” and they got 
them—either hopeful or pious or both. The subject assigned for 
this paper would have had little applicability fifty years ago. 


No other way to enter college than by examination at the 
hands of college examiners appears to have been known until 
about 1880. Then was provided, for reasons not now evident, 
the first college certificate. Although a most distinguished uni- 
versity president characterized certification as “the feeblest of 
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all methods” of admitting young men to college, it has lived and 
is still widely used. Since a certificate ordinarily includes a fairly 
complete transcript of the school record, supplemented by a signed 
statement of the principal’s estimate of the fitness of the candi- 
date in ‘character and scholarship for admission to college, that 
method which was counted by some so feeble, is not without ele- 
ments of both strength and safety. 


On his return from a conference of college officers some 
twenty years since, a professor spoke with great enthusiasm of a 
newly proposed method of determining fitness for admission. 
“We have known for a long time,” said he, “that certification 
is most unsatisfactory and that admission by examination is almost 
as bad. But now the colleges are going to combine the two 
methods and get a result far preferable to any that the world 
has ever seen. A better day for the colleges,” he added, “is at 
hand.” A doubting listener asked what reason there was for 
believing that a combination of certificate and examination might 
not produce the demerits of both, without the merits of either, 
rather than the opposite result. To that question the professor 
did not make the confident reply which the experience of many a 
college through recent years would warrant. This combination 
of the most which can be learned about the candidate from his 
school record and from his performance in a series of college 
admission tests provides the most hopeful means yet found for 
getting the kind of students which the colleges want. The cer- 
tificate alone is not always sufficient, for secondary schools vary 
greatly and the candidate counted best in one school may be in- 
ferior to one of much lower rating in another. Secondary school 
principals vary greatly also and some of them find it almost im- 
possible to withhold a certificate from the unworthy when that 
unworthy’s influential parents demand it. An elderly preparatory 
school’s headmaster is recalled who, a score of years ago, after 
twice refusing to issue a valid certificate, eased his conscience 
somewhat by accompanying the properly drawn and signed paper 
by a note expressive of his great unhappiness because he was 
acting dishonestly in endorsing that particular boy. To the credit 
of principals and headmasters everywhere, let it be said that only 
one so weak has appeared among a thousand. Their certificates 
are regularly honest and reliable statements of the quality and 
extent of the work which the boy has done and of the reputation 
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which he has earned. When a college expands the certificate 
Anto a document of many pages with one hundred spaces for the 
principal’s entries, as some have done, the college seems wasteful 
of the time of the busy school officer and is providing a hard and 
dubious task for itself in the interpretation of so much material. 
Frequently by a single phrase in the certificate the discriminating 
principal makes the whole matter clear and provides only the 
easiest of problems for the college. Such was the case when a 
recently submitted certificate revealed over the principal’s signa- 
ture the following sentences :—‘This boy failed of graduation in 
1925 and came back to graduate in 1926. He is not the type 
I like to see in your college but he may get hold of himself and 
improve. He is not dissipated but just a crazy nut.” A prin- 
cipal so gifted in characterization has no need to fill out weari- 
some paragraphs of estimates of personal qualities. With joy 
and contentment, under such assistance, the director of admis- 
sions reaches an unwavering decision. 


. Surely the greatest likelihood of getting such youths as the 
liberal arts colleges desire lies in the wise use of both the school 
record and the college examination as the bases for selection. 
These may well be supplemented by the scholastic aptitude tests 
but these interesting criteria seem not yet to justify their substi- 
tution for either of the longer-tried grounds of selection. There 
may well be personal interviews with the candidates but only the 
most discerning official can afford to give great weight to such 
impressions as a brief conference in his office affords. That 
young and ambitious president who chose to count, as the most 
important factor in determining admission, the candidate’s answer 
to the question, “What is your purpose in life?” was sure to find 
that the approved response to his query would soon be made 
known to all the waiting candidates. To admit to college without 
examination any candidate who has been graduated in some small 
best fraction of the high school class is a recent innovation. This 
seems to ignore personal qualifications; it calls for careful in- 
vestigation of schools and classes; and it holds great attractive- 
ness for the small remote institution which might hardly expect 
its best product to be able to pass College Entrance Examination 
Board tests. 


Such are the methods of admission to the colleges and uni- 
versities at the present time. That they are not providing for the 
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colleges of liberal arts those and only those whom the institutions 
want is readily acknowledged. Misfits still occur.’ Many are 
detected by the end of the first semester and their places are 
vacated then. Many more—the unfit or the half-fit—continue in 
the college even to graduation and the degree and make the teach- 
ing load a heavy one all the way. One earnest and thoughtful 
college professor has proposed a solution. “Approximately half 
of every class is unfit for college,” he says, “and the Faculty has 
learned by the end of the sophomore year who the ill-adapted are. 
Let them be sorted out and let these unworthy ones be graduated 
before the Junior year is begun. A degree,” he adds, “has al- 
ready been established for them. It is Associate in Arts, ‘A.A.’ 
These poor fellows never received an ‘A’ in their lives. Let the 
college give them two with its blessing and its farewell, only first 
making sure that this degree qualifies for admission to the uni- 
versity clubs. Then all will be happy and the Faculty can achieve 
genuine intellectual results with those left in college for the upper- 
class years.” No college has announced its adoption of this 
method. There was more occasion for its use ten years ago than 
now. Most of the very slow and very dull are today rejected as 
soon as their school records are known. Their impeding com- 
panionship in the classroom becomes less frequent. 


The colleges want young men of lasting ambition and they 
are admitting many of the ambitionless. To study enough to 
gain admission to college and then proudly to seek one’s ease 
in the comfortable atmosphere of things collegiate—such is the 
ideal of the unscholarly and the unintellectual. These still go 
in great numbers to college. It is impossible under present 
methods to keep them out. Even the secondary school principals 
have not learned how to determine the length of life of a boy’s 
ambition. The atmosphere of a cultivated home gives no guarantee 
of high and lasting endeavor. Those who are most earnest for 
scholarship in college seem more likely to come from the homes of 
farmers, mechanics, and merchants who know little of higher edu- 
cation than from the houses of the college-bred. The former group 
has heard of the world of college and culture as a distant and most 
desirable goal and they are spurred to travel thither as to an un- 
known but very goodly land. The latter have no great quickening 
of pulse when they go from homes of college parents to a college 
with the culture of which they think themselves already very 
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familiar. One of the chief needs of today is some method where- 
by those of high and lasting ambition may be selected while those 
of slight and temporary desire for things intellectual be left to 
other pursuits. An aptitude test is good but an ambition test 
would be still better. A psychologist reports the construction of 
a machine which determines in a percentage scale the fitness of a 
young man for every one of the many types of activity which 
are common to our age. But not even this wonderful machine 
undertakes to measure the probability of permanence of a youth’s 
ambition for any activity. Such a measure the colleges must 
have if they are to get the kind of students which they most desire. 


In an essay from the pen of mid-Victorian Matthew Arnold 
one reads: “Our coal, thousands of people were saying, is the real 
basis of our national greatness; if our coal runs short there is an 
end of the greatness of England. But what is greatness? Great- 
ness is a spiritual condition. . . . If England were to be swal- 
lowed up by the sea tomorrow, which of the two, a hundred years 
hence, would most show the evidences of having possessed great- 
ness—the England of the last twenty years, or the England of 
Elizabeth, of a time of splendid spiritual effort, but when our 
coal, and our industrial conditions depending on coal, were little 
developed?” One knows how Matthew Arnold “who saw life 
steadily, and saw it whole” would answer his question. And one 
knows to which of the two periods of England’s history the 
present in this country is entitled to be likened. 


Among all the nations this is regarded now the leader in 
wealth, in the use of the applications of science for the comfort 
and luxury of life, and in prosperity generally. In all of these 
things the colleges are interested. The alumni who amass for- 
tunes as captains of industry and merchant princes make their 
colleges happy and proud and, in many instances, grateful. But 
these achievements have to do with material things; and it is much 
more necessary to the future of the nation that the colleges of 
liberal arts produce men of spiritual and cultural riches than those 
of material wealth. The goal of American education has been 
characterized as efficiency and that of British education as culture. 
Unless American efficiency can have genuine culture associated 
with it, American education will have greatly failed in the colleges. 
Not more riches to feed the people more richly, but the improve- 
ment of the quality of the people is the problem of the liberal arts 
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institutions, and that improvement cannot be gained by material 
means alone. 


No admission test yet devised determines with any certainty 
those rare spirits among youth who are capable of a high degree 
of cultivation in the things of the mind and heart, and it is they 
whom the colleges want most. The secondary school officials 
would detect and report such candidates to the colleges if they 
could, but few principals can know their hundreds or thousands of 
pupils intimately enough to point out those who may become 
great poets and philosophers and dreamers and thinkers; who may 
perchance stem the tide of European criticism of our proud mate- 
rialism by their evidence that the finer fruits of the intellect can 
be made to flourish in American soil and that life need not lose 
its finer shadings here; and who will contribute to this workaday 
world the riches of a cultured refinement and sometimes perchance 
a thought 


“Whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That is was born for immortality.” 
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II. 


President Harvey N. Davis, Stevens Institute* 


Ladies and Gentlemen: When Dr. Penniman asked me to 
come and talk on this subject today, I wrote and said I should be 
glad to be here but that I didn’t know how to get the kind of stu- 
dents that he wanted. He said, “(Come down and say that,” so I 
am going to say that, to the extent of fifteen or twenty minutes 


perhaps. 


I have a pretty clear idea of what kind of students I’d like to 
have, and there are two characteristics of them that I am going 
to mention particularly this morning. In the first place, I should 
like to get some college students who could read. It would, of 
course, be pleasant to have them able to read French and German, 
but I should be perfectly satisfied if they could read English. 


There are very few students coming to college today who 
can read. Most of them can spell out the words letter by letter; 
some of them can spell out sentences, word by word, but if you 
doubt that most of them cannot read, you have only to put them 
up before three or four people—more, if you want to make it a 
more striking demonstration—and ask them to read out loud an 
ordinary paragraph of descriptive English. You will find they 
put the emphasis in the wrong place, pay no attention to the 
punctuation and when they have stumbled through the paragraph, 
you have no idea, and you know perfectly well that they have no 
idea of what it was they were reading. 


I suspect that the inability of college students to read has 
more to do with their inability to learn than many of us realize. 
I don’t see exactly how we can expect people to go to a textbook 
and drink knowledge out of that textbook if the process of thought 
transference from the page to the mind is completely stopped. 
There have been recently accumulated certain data which bear out 
this contention that inability to read has a certain relationship to 
inability to learn, ability to read to ability to learn. There is a 
vocabulary test originally devised by a professor of English at 
Harvard, which has been amended lately by Mr. Johnson O’Con- 
nor, of the General Electric Company. 


*This stenographic report has been published without revision by the 
speaker. 
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This test has been tried on a lot of people and one finds a 
rather high correlation co-efficient between success in this test and 
success in the scholastic part of a school program. In other words, 
ability to recognize words apparently has something to do with 
ability to learn, by the ordinary process of learning out of books. 
I might mention that out of these 150 words that constitute a 
typical test the average college graduate misses about twenty-one. 
The average college professor misses about seven, and what is a 
very remarkable fact, the average successful business executive 
misses only four. The fact that a very high score on their vo- 
cabulary test is apparently a characteristic of the four or five 
hundred outstanding business executives over the country seems 
to me to be significant. Whether it is a cause and effect relation- 
ship, or merely a fortuitous relationship, nobody knows. In other 
words, whether men become successful business executives be- 
cause they have this exact knowledge of the meaning of words, 
and so are able to think succinctly and clearly, because we all 
think in words, rather than in pictures or ideas, and therefore 
are able to attain eminence as business executives; or, on the other 
hand, whether it is merely true that the same fundamental instinct 
that leads a man to success in the business executive world, also 
stirs him up to an observation of words which more or less as a 
by-product produces this success with the vocabulary test, I don’t 
know. At any rate, we have the facts that high success as an 
executive in business and high success in scholastic studies can 
apparently both of them be pretty highly correlated with high 
success in this simple vocabulary test. 


I don’t know how to get students in college who are able to 
read, I don’t know how you, in the secondary schools, can produce 
students who are able to read; but if any way opens to make 
progress in that direction, I sincerely hope that you will use it in 
your secondary schools, and I sincerely hope that we can carry 
that work on in college. 


The second characteristic is intellectual vigor, mental spright- 
liness, “pep,” that quality that has been for so many years tradi- 
tional of the European student body, and traditional by its absence 
in the American student body. The universities of Europe for 
years have been hot-beds of political radicalism. The students 
of Europe have for years taken an active part, sometimes not an 
effective part, sometimes not a well-reasoned, properly selected 
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kind of a part, but nevertheless an active part in politics. How 
many students in America have any idea of what is going on in 
politics, or in any other of the intellectual sections of the life of 
the community? In South America, I am told, the students had 
a rumpus awhile ago because they didn’t think they had a large 
enough part in the government of the University which they were 
attending. How many American students give a hoot, except on 
the principle of the Irishman who landed on Ellis Island and who 
asked of the first person on the street, “Is there a government in 
this place?” “Yes, there is,” he was told. ‘Then,” said he, “I’m 
agin it.” 

What we need among our students is less docility of mind, 
more independence of mind, more curiosity, less absorbing power, 
more creating power. How are we going to get that? Again 
I don’t know. I don’t even know how to select that kind of stu- 
dent from among the candidates for admission to my institution. 
but it is a very notable problem that we all ought to be facing. 


It seems to me that in our teaching we are asking altogether 
too much of our students’ memories. We are permitting students 
to get by and to attain high standing altogether too much on mere 
memory work; we are phrasing our examinations in such a way 
that it pays to cram for them, by the memory process. We had 
one youngster who graduated from Stevens last June who was 
distinguished chiefly by the fact that he had a normal pulse rate 
of 108. I don’t know whether you know the significance of pulse 
rates. The medical books tell you that the normal pulse rate of a 
mature person is 72, but if you proceed to measure them for a 
large number of individuals, you will discover that each indi- 
vidual has a normal pulse rate which varies not as much as one 
might expect, perhaps three or four points, but that these normal 
pulse rates of individuals vary anywhere from about forty to 
about one hundred ten. You will find also that it is characteristic 
of distinguished marathon runners, that their normal pulse rate 
is ordinarily below or close to fifty; you will discover also that 
it is characteristic of this same group of business executives that 
their normal pulse rate is close to or above ninety. 

This youngster had a pulse rate of one hundred eight. That 
meant that if he could stick on the job long enough to give himself 
a chance to become an executive, he was likely to become a very 
brilliant one; but it is also a characteristic of high pulse rates 
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that they incline their possessors to an instability and it was, 
therefore, interesting to discover that that young man had been 
at the office last month looking for his second job since last June. 
I mention this young man because, with an apparently brilliant 
mind, with this kind of a pulse rate, which means very erratic 
intellectual work of all kinds, he proceeded to fail a course at 
Stevens Institute a year or two ago, and then, in order to get 
through it, he settled down during the summer and spent two 
weeks memorizing completely 257 questions in the back of the 
book and the complete answers thereto. He went in and passed 
his course. It seems to me rather a disgrace to Stevens Institute 
that he could have passed any such course by that process, and 
furthermore, it seems a disgrace to Stevens Institute that he hadn’t 
discovered that it was a lot easier to get his brain limbered up and 
working than to go through that process of memorizing 257 ques- 
tions and their answers. 


There is a lot of that kind of teaching going on all through 
the country. In my own teaching, for the last twenty years, I 
have announced ahead of time that any student coming to one of 
my examinations, final examinations, quizzes, tests, all through 
the year, was permitted to bring into the examination room any 
textbook, any notebook, any crib, any cram, any other aid that 
he could devise—anything, except a consulting engineer. That 
custom has two distinct advantages: in the first place, it has 
stopped me from asking memory questions. If I put on an exam- 
ination paper, “How many different kinds of centrifugal pumps 
are there?” and the student has his textbook with him, all he has 
to do is write, “See textbook, page so and so,” and go on about 
his business, and after a while, I get through asking that kind of 
question. Second, it has a certain influence on the way a student 
prepares himself for such an examination. The first thing he 
does is to take his notebook and go through it and cross out all 
the lies; then he takes his notebook and goes through it and fills 
in all the gaps; then he takes it and goes through and indexes it 


so that he knows where things are; and then takes the evening 
off and goes to the movies. 


Now that is a far better preparation for an examination than 
‘to cram his memory full of details. None of us in after-life work 
on memory. I know perfectly well that if I needed the value of 
acceleration of gravity in an actual engineering problem, where 
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it was important, I would look it up to be sure that I remembered 
whether it was 32 or 33. So I suggest that system as a very 
simple panacea for a lot of the evils connected with memory work 
in examination. 


That brings us to the type of examination that influences 
college students. I am a member of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board so that I can talk. I wonder if the College Entrance 
Examination Board at the present time is doing as much good as 
it is harm to American education. Of course, from one point of 
view we must remember that the public school educational system 
of the United States is a marvelous achievement. I don’t think 
it is so particularly marvelous from the point of view of what it 
accomplishes—I think it is marvelous that it accomplishes any- 
thing at all. I think it is marvelous that our public school system 
continues to run with the demands for ten or twenty or thirty 
thousand new teachers per year. I think it is perfectly marvelous 
that our normal schools can take the ordinary young men and 
young women and produce from that material as good a group 
of teachers as we have; and I think it is perfectly marvelous that 
anything of the size of the public school system of the United 
States hasn’t long since wrecked itself for lack of personnel. Our 
experiment in mass education is a wholly new thing in the world 
and on the whole a very successful thing. 

The College Entrance Examination Board has that same 
virtue. It is an experiment in mass production of information 
about prospective college candidates and it is a marvelous thing 
that the College Board doesn’t do a lot worse job than it does. 
Yet, like all other mass production things, it turns out standard- 
ized information about standardized units of knowledge and the 
chances are that if any one of us has a real idea and wants to try 
an experiment, he will get himself into trouble because somebody 
doesn’t pass the Board examinations. Partly with that in view, 
Stevens Institute has abolished entrance examinations and also 
certificates for admission. We are now saying, “Send us your 
high school records, any information about yourself from your 
parents, high school teachers, principals, anybody else you want 
to; come around and let us look you over and we'll take our 
chances.” In other words, we are willing to accept all the re- 
sponsibility without any very effective way of exercising it. It 
may be that we shall find that this experiment cannot be carried 
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on in all its optimism, but at any rate, we are trying it and we are 
going to see what happens. 


One other thing, before I leave this question of examinations. 
It seems to me that in our teaching, both in schools and in colleges, 
some of us might get much advantage from a study of the ap- 
plicability to our own examination problems of the technique that 
has been developed by our friends the psychologists for testing 
something that doesn’t exist, namely, general intelligence. The 
interesting thing about the test for general intelligence is not the 
intelligence but the technique of looking for it; the multiple ques- 
tion test for instance, of which there are many kinds, seems to 
me to offer a kind of examination that can be used in a surprising 
number of different ways in the ordinary routine of school and 
college teaching. 


There is another thing that I think we can all do, secondary 
school men and college men alike: I think we can look over some 
of these traditional courses of ours and see if we can’t get some 
stimulating material for them—I am thinking at the moment of 
something that I know very little about, namely, the teaching of 
foreign languages generally, for I suppose Greek and Latin are 
still taught in some communities. I studied five years of Latin, 
four of Greek and three years of French in my early career. I 
did learn how to read French to a certain extent; I didn’t learn 
how to read either Latin or Greek. I remember once during my 
senior year in college, coming across an old Greek composition 
that I had written myself three years before, with my own hand, 
and wondering what it was all about. Out of that twelve years 
of language study it seems to me I got almost no ideas at all, 
merely drill in grammar, drill in the ability to express myself 
poorly in a foreign language, rather than drill in the ability to 
understand somebody else’s excellent expression of himself in 
that language. It seems as though we are putting altogether too 
much emphasis on the machinery and altogether too little em- 
phasis on the content in our teaching of foreign languages and 
for that reason, Stevens Institute again, this radical faculty of 
mine, voted last spring not to teach any more foreign languages 
at all. Perhaps if we can discover a method of teaching foreign 
languages advantageously we shall be willing to retract that ban 
and go back to it, but that’s our present position. . 
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Now of course, that brings up the whole question of mental 
discipline versus interest, as a motivating power, or as an object 
to be attained in school life. You can go from Marietta Johnson, 
on the one hand, who says every young boy and girl twelve years 
old ought to be in the twelve-year-old room, irrespective of what 
they did last year, over to the point of view of the College En- 
trance Board of Examiners, which is that no student ought to be 
allowed to go on unless he knows this, that and the other. I don’t 
know that I would want to suggest that we ought to go as far as 
Marietta Johnson goes, and yet I do think that there is something 
very valuable to be learned from the protests of these so-called 
progressive school educators, to the effect that content, worth- 
while content, ought to exist in these various courses that we are 
trying to put our students through, rather than training in a 
technique which may or may not be of any value to the particular 
student and at any rate kills interest. 

I noticed that somebody at a meeting of this session yester- 
day, protested against this traditional statement that all men are 
created equal, and protested that young men and women are in 
fact, when we college people get around to where we can observe 
them, very unequal. That is true, but I wonder if that fact 
disproves wholly the idea that all men are created more nearly 
equal at the age of one day than some of us are willing to admit. 
The trouble is that we kill the possibilities of the youth, intel- 
lectual achievement in our youngsters, by this drill work on 
technique. 

There is one other thing that Stevens is doing that I hope 
the rest of you won’t do, because if you do, you will take away 
our advantage. In the first place, we have put the tuition fee up. 
Now, you say, “What has that to do with selecting students?” 
It’s a curious fact that charging somewhere near what an edu- 
cation costs, apparently challenges parents and stimulates young- 
sters to the point where you promptly find yourselves with a 
better group of students applying for admission. So I would 
suggest to my friends of the colleges if they want to get a better 
group of students, the first thing to do is to put up the tuition 
to the point where they can look their professors in the face 
with self-respect. 


And then we have put in the sliding scale of tuition. Briefly, 
it is a challenge to youngsters to bet on themselves. It is a 
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scheme of tuition whereby the income from endowment, which 
is what makes it possible for the average American endowed 
college to offer an education at less than cost and still remain 
solvent, is no longer to be distributed with unthinking, indis- 
criminating impartiality over all students who can stay in the 
college. The traditional idea is—perhaps it’s a democratic idea 
—that if your boy can get into college at all, he ought to have his 
full share of the endowment. Now, our theory at Stevens is 
that the gentlemen who gave that endowment in the first place 
and thereby undertook, in perpetuity, to spend their money to 
educate somebody else’s sons would, in the long run, get a good 
deal more satisfaction out of the feeling that that money of 
theirs was being spent in a larger measure to educate the less 
promising sons of other people. 


That is one way to look at it. I have, at Stevens Institute 
right now, various seniors who are doing more to educate our 
freshmen than any single member of the faculty is doing, by 
their example, by their leadership, by their participation in class- 
room work of high quality and extra curriculum work of high 
quality, and if these seniors are doing more to educate the fresh- 
men than a lot of my teachers, why shouldn’t the seniors draw 
a salary as well as the teachers? Or, you can look at it in another 
way, which is the way that makes it an appropriate subject to 
talk about today. The subject is, “How am I going to get the 
kind of Students I like,” and the answer is that we are offering 
education at far less than cost because of the possibility of using 
endowment income for those students who seem most likely to 
contribute to the intellectual and social life on the campus. That 
is what we are really doing, making a bid for the best boys in 
the open market. I know that the Carnegie Association says we 
must not, under any circumstances, do that, if the best boys 
happen to know how to play football, but fortunately, we don’t 
play football at Stevens so we don’t have to worry about that 
and we are brazenly saying to the youth of this part of the coun- 
try, “If you think that you’re a lot better than average, we want 
you to come to Stevens and we’re willing to make it worth your 
while, financially, to come to Stevens.” This particular year we 
did it more picturesquely than we shall be able probably to do it 
again because this year we gave each freshman, or his parent, 
an opportunity to choose between this sliding scale of tuition, with 
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a base rate of $600 per year and the possibility of the best boy 
going through college on a total expenditure of $300 for four 
years, and a flat rate of tuition. We said to each boy, “Go ahead 
and choose, whether you want to play the game safe on the flat 
rate, or whether you’re willing to bet on yourself with the possi- 
bility at one hand of $300 for four years, or on the other hand 
of $2,400 for four years. Out of 142 new freshmen, 97 chose to 
bet on themselves to be in the top 36 in the class. I think that 
is a tribute to the sporting spirit of American parents. Incident- 
ally, whether it is a result of that, or a result of the increase in 
tuition fee I don’t know, but our oldest professor who has been 
dean of freshmen for many years, told one of my colleagues the 
other day that he thought that this was the peppiest freshman 
class that had entered Stevens Institute since the year 1905. So, 
realizing that if everybody else starts bidding for these first class 
boys, my unique possibility of getting them vanishes, I would 
nevertheless recommend that possibility to those of you who are 
interested in college administration. 
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II. WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD WE REQUIRE FOR 
ADMISSION AND WHY? 


1. Dr. Joun Lester, The Hill School 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure that you 
are anxious to hear Dr. Newlon on this topic, and therefore, I 
shall speak briefly. What I have to say may perhaps be connected 
with what was said by the President of Stevens Institute with 
regard to memory education and the attitude that Stevens Insti- 
tute takes with regard to that particular method of preparation 
for college. If, as I suspect, many other colleges agree with Dr. 
Stevens, I wonder whether it is not time for the colleges to state 
in their catalogues that boys and girls who are sent to college 
through the process of merely preparing them to pass those ex- 
aminations are not likely to be very successful in the intellectual 
experiences which await them. 


Now, it seems to be clear to me that when we have answered 
the first question asked for this conference, we have gone far to 
answer the second. When we know what kind of students we 
want, and when we have devised and adopted methods of apprais- 
ing their aptitudes, interests and achievements—in other words, 
when we know how to get them, then the question of what sub- 
jects we are to require is subsidiary. 


In passing, I would remind you that a question which is ante- 
cedent to both of these which we are discussing is this. What are 
you going to do with these precious people when you have them 
selected; what, explicitly, are the changes which you propose to 
make in those final four years? And yet this question of subjects 
is in fact the arena with the dust and blood; here is the “battle 
ground.” If the organizers of this conference had deliberately 
planned to create a brawl in this city of recuperation, they could 
hardly have selected a more effective bone of contention to fling 
among us. This subject is charged explosive; it involves vested 
interests in faculties and vested interests in publishing houses, 
and therefore it seems to me to invite a very discreet treatment. 
It invites one to appraise the minimum demands of those who 
want change and to evaluate the resolution of those who want no 
change and then discreetly to suggest a compromise which is quite 
inoffensive to both. And yet in the last nine months, in the expe- 
rience of working with others in attempting to find out reasonable 
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curriculum changes for the independent secondary schools, I have 
found that sometimes the men on the extreme right and the men 
on the extreme left will lie down peaceably together once their 
differences have been explored by reference to fundamental 
principles. 

Hence, ladies and gentlemen, I propose not to be discreet, 
but to observe rather the precepts of an ancient hymn which 
exhorted one to 

Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone, 
Dare to have a purpose firm, 
And dare to make it known. 


I am the more encouraged to speak from the point of view 
of principles in seeing here before me both the President of my 
own college, Dr. Comfort, and other distinguished Haverford 
men, who I am sure would scowl at any unprincipled analysis of 
this subject. I will approach it, however, with becoming discre- 
tion and take up this dangerous topic by the tail. Why? 

Why do you require what you do require, and why are you 
going to require the other subjects which you are going to require? 
However, we proceed to specify and to define and to write things 
in our little statute book for the next five, ten, or fifteen years, 
we shall have to adopt a point of reference in education which is 
within the general field of the objectives of all education. 

Now, nothing is clearer, it seems to me, than that from birth 
to death education is concerned with the reconstruction of individ- 
ual and group living to ever nobler and richer levels. I propose 
to think of requirements from that point of reference. Three 
observations that possibly are quite unnecessary here: first, living 
means living now, in the present, the only kind of living of which 
we have much information, conditioned by the past and condition- 
ing the future. The only reason for ever requiring anything in 
education is for its effect upon present living. Hence good educa- 
tion has always been modern in the sense of its being closely 
related to the life from which it springs. ‘Education which is not 
modern,” says Professor Whitehead, “will share the fate of all 


organic things which are kept too long.” Our requirements, then, 
must regard education as a sort of food environment for living, 
growing organisms. The second observation: the principle I have 
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mentioned presupposes not herd, but persons. Now it is true that 
the recognition of individual differences is not a new thing. 
Marked individual differences appeared with the creation of Eve, 
and were followed naturally, after a very brief interval, by the 
first adventure in extra-curricular activities. We recall, also, 
that the Great Headmaster treated both members of the pair ag 
individuals when He disciplined them. The doctrine is very old. 
We can trace it from Plato to Dewey. But the extent of these 
differences both in quality and quantity was never really appre- 
ciated until the evidence, accumulated by scientific measurement, 
forced it upon the notice of school and college. 


The third observation is that this process is a continuous 
process, continuous in a rapidly changing and dynamic civiliza- 
tion, in an age where men and nations are every year doing the 
impossible thing. Hence the principle from which I want to 
approach these requirements regards education as a continuous 
reconstruction of individual and group living to ever higher and 
richer levels; regards “subjects” as related in the minds of the 
pupils with living, and adjusted to individual aptitudes of the boy 
or girl; and as related to a very rapidly changing world. 


Now, I take it that we are in search of a highest common 
factor among the two or three or four hundred boys or girls who 
are knocking at our gates; what legitimately may be required of 
all of them? 


First, the mother tongue: that bundle of skills, language- 
science, language-art appreciation, which we can conveniently 
bundle up and label “English.” Clearly a life-long tool without 
which we cannot get along. Second, Social Science in its broad 
signification, thought of as an exploration of the past, always 
with the object of explaining the present and adjusting the in- 
dividual for the future. Reading into Social Science probably 
more than is proper, I think of it as implying a knowledge and 
appreciation of how man has learned to control his environment 
and hence embracing a good deal of physical science; and imply- 
ing also a certain orientation in the present through a comprehen- 
sion of the problems which the rising generation must solve. To 
deny to the school ample opportunity to formulate material for 
these experiences, “because,” as one college officer expressed it, 
“We have such beautiful courses in history in our junior year,” 
is simply saying that a boy is not a living and thinking and grow- 
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ing member of society until he is of age; it is restricting the 
schoolboy’s opportunity to find a life aim, and restricting also his 
ability to choose wisely among the very courses which the college 
offers. 

Third: Mathematics, but not the mathematics of the present 
requirement. No one who has studied the Pennsylvania Report 
and has observed how all previously learned and “passed” mathe- 
matics has evaporated from the minds of seniors who are not 
engineers, no one who has followed with any closeness the findings 
of psychologists with regard to mental discipline, can, I think, be 
very enthusiastic about the present requirements in Mathematics. 
I think it is Professor Counts who says that, “Mathematical prac- 
tices in our schools have made no distinct step forward since the 
requirements of the Committee of Ten”—which was somewhere 
about 1895; and yet how the world has changed in the last thirty 
years ! 

Is it not time that school and college get together to devise a 
course—a mathematics which shall definitely relate this science 
to present-day living? 

Fourth: Art. When we consider life interest, the recon- 
struction of individual and group living to ever nobler and higher 
levels, I wonder whether the colleges ought to treat as non-essen- 
tial the skill and appreciation in the representative and the musical 
arts. Consider the development of radio before your freshmen 
will have graduated; consider how the arts are invading every 
phase of our life; consider our national deficiencies in this respect, 
and our responsibility as the trainers of the leaders—I should say, 
the reputed trainers of the reputed leaders—of our national life, 
who are to determine whether these deficiencies are to be perma- 
nent or not, and we shall think twice before we put into the minds 
of the school boy or girl that these arts are considered trifles 
because they carry no college credit with them. English, Social 
Science (with implied physical science), Mathematics, Art. Be- 
yond that, let the requirements be elective. 

What this amounts to, of course, is not the devastating thing 
that it is in the minds of some of you. It is simply a decrease in 
the language requirement, an increase in the social science require- 
ment, and a considerable increase in the réquirement for electives. 

Let us glance now at one or two of the glaring omissions, 
conspicuous by their absence. There is, of course, Latin. 27 per- 
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cent of the students in the junior high schools and high schools in 
the United States are studying Latin. Clearly desirable for some, 
clearly indefensible as a compulsion for all. A modern language, 
clearly desirable for many, probably desirable for most. Let us 
remember, as we all do, that language requirements came into our 
curriculum from Europe. I believe we must constantly be on our 
guard against thinking that this requirement is as valid in Chicago 
as in Brussels or Berlin. According to the Modern Language 
study, considerably less than half of the graduates of both school 
and college ever read any foreign language; sixty percent of those 
who have studied French for three years never read a French 
sentence thereafter. Now, your reaction is that we should teach 
more language and teach it better; but none the less, that attitude 
of the social-minded so cogently set forth by Dr. Suzzalo last 
night would surely induce us to discover among those who are 
coming to even our best colleges, some men and some women 
in whose development that language requirement, based as it is 
on the length of time served, had far better be given to something 
more closely related to the interest of those particular persons. 


Now, would this greater flexibility in our requirements pro- 
vide us with a less educable crowd of freshmen? Exactly the 
opposite. It would give us the chance at school to explore our 
boys and girls in the avenues of their interests and aptitudes; it 
would give us the chance to strive for a certain mastery in the 
subjects of interest chosen, instead of sixty percent learning in 
subjects which are outside of them. It would relieve college pro- 
fessors of the task of teaching Latin, French and Mathematics 
to boys and girls who don’t need them, and who will forget them 
before they graduate. It will enable schools, many of them, to 
send up boys and girls with at least one keen intellectual interest, 
something of the power which the previous speaker emphasized, 
which is so necessary at the beginning of the college career. It 
will enable us further to integrate school and college, so that the 
best schools could send up boys and girls at the level of sophomore 
achievement in the subjects of their chosen field. It would tend 
to remove that artificial line between school and college which 
intellectually considered is a dangerous illusion. 


These desirable goals will be approached in proportion as we 
think of boys and girls as single individual persons with their 
own interests and their own aptitudes. We shall approach it more 
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nearly when we have the attitude and the habit of mind of think- 
ing of numbers of experiences as of perhaps comparable impor- 
tance; the experience, for instance, of looking through a micro- 
scope at a hydra; the experience of listening to a Beethoven 
symphony, reading of an ode of Horace, a lyric of Heine; of con- 
templating the trials at Marion, North Carolina; of thoughtful 
consideration of an airplane up in the blue; of looking, even, at 
a picture of Picasso; when we regard all of these experiences as 
potentially significant items in that reconstruction of individual 
and group life which is the function and vocation of all of us to 
promote. 
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2. Dr. Jesse Newton, Lincoln School 


It is with considerable trepidation that I enter this discussion 
this morning. The morning has been a joyous one for me as I 
have listened to the speakers. When I came in I had the feeling 
that I would ask you to forget my connection with the Lincoln 
School, an experimental school, to think of me if you would, as 
one who had come in contact with secondary schools at various 
points, as a teacher, as a principal of high schools, later, as a 
Superintendent of Schools in one of our larger cities, and then 
as a director of the Lincoln School; to think of me rather as one 
interested in secondary education in a general way than in such 
a specific way. 


That impulse grew out of the feeling that perhaps I might 
be regarded as a radical, but as I have heard each succeeding 
speaker, I have felt less and less like the radical. I began to feel 
very comfortable during the address of the first speaker; ex- 
tremely comfortable during the address of the second speaker, 
and as Dr. Lester spoke I came to the conclusion that education 
never looked so bright as it does in 1929. That is just the feeling 
that I have. Then, I was interested in the notes that I made. 
The question that appears first in my notes is this: “What does 
the college expect of entering students?” These are the notes 
that I had made under that head and I want you to compare them 
with the chief points that have been made by the preceding 
speakers. First, intellectual ability. The thing that I had in mind 
there, of course, was native intelligence, that thing which we call 
the intelligence quotient, plus demonstrated ability to do intel- 
lectual work, taste for scholarship, capacity for independent work. 
Then come those traits which we refer to as character traits. 
Next, under the head of general education, ability to use the Eng- 
lish language (mastery of that skill that was emphasized so 
strongly by the first speaker), familiarity with English literature, 
a good working knowledge of the social sciences, of science and, 
if such a thing is possible as a working knowledge of aesthetics, 
then a working knowledge of the aesthetics. 


You see, I come out just exactly where Dr. Lester did. The 
only topic omitted is that of mathematics and I am sure the kind 
of mathematics which he advocated this morning is not the kind 
of mathematics that is required for the college board examinations. 
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Now, the striking thing about this entire discussion is that 
scarcely a word has been said about subject matter, as such; no 
particular kind of subject matter has been advocated as essential 
for the preparation of boys and girls to do college work, if we 
make an exception of that skill, the ability to read, to use the 
English language. That raises the question whether any particu- 
lar subject matter does have a peculiar disciplinary value. The 
answer to that question has already been given this morning by 
each of the three speakers in different ways. Most emphatically, 
the answer is, first of all, that such a claim has not been proved, 
and most of us are convinced that any such claim has long since 
been disproved. There is no evidence, of an objectionable char- 
acter at least, that any particular field of subject matter, or dis- 
cipline has any superior disciplinary value for the purpose of 
college entrance. For example, there is no objective evidence 
that would support the requirement of three units of English for 
admission to college, these units to comprise particular types of 
selections, exercises and the like. Every objective test that has 
ever been given to a senior class of any size in any college or 
university or technical school has shown a very wide spread with 
respect of the ability of boys and girls to use the English language, 
or with respect of their knowledge and appreciation of English 
literature. In any senior class there will be found boys or girls 
who have attained a standard that will be equal to that of some 
students in the Junior, or even the Senior term of college and 
others whose attainment does not exceed that of the second or the 
third year in a four-year high school or preparatory school. And 
it would appear that no method of classification that has yet been 
devised will correct that condition. 


Two units of mathematics. There is no experimental evi- 
dence that the mastery of two units of mathematics is essential 
to thinking on a college level. Two units of foreign language: 
again, there is no experimental or objective evidence, that will 
support such requirements for entrance to college. How do 
these requirements affect the secondary school, private and 
public, throughout the United States? Dr. Lester has referred 
to the fact that twenty-seven percent of the boys and girls in our 
high schools today are engaged in the study of Latin. That 
means in all probability that at least forty percent of the pupils 
study Latin at some time during their secondary school course. 
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Perhaps I should not have mentioned the subject of Latin, com- 
ing, as I do, from an experimental school, had not Dr. Lester 
mentioned the subject. But how can we justify such a condition 
as that in American education, and why are these boys and girls 
engaged in the study of subject matter that can be of little value 
to the vast majority of them; indeed, will be of no earthly value 
to many of them. 


How does it come about? It is a matter of tradition. It is 
the effect that the requirement of particular subject matter for 
college entrance has on education in this country. We put a 
premium upon subject matter as an end in itself, on subject 
matter as preparation for the taking of examinations, and you 
will notice, too, that that influence spreads far beyond those for 
entrance to which examinations are required, and affects secon- 
dary schools throughout the United States. These requirements 
are still carried to astonishing extremes. Now, only last year 
I think it was, we had great trouble with a certain professor in 
a women’s college who insisted that she see the notebook of 
one of the girls who had taken a botany course. That note- 
book had to be prepared exactly as she required it. 


What would the curriculum of a modern high school be 
like if we should brush aside all college entrance requirements? 
What would happen to the high school, what effect would it 
have on the college, if we should repeal, forthwith, all college 
entrance requirements? Let us take a look at a modern secon- 
dary school curriculum. First of all, it would be well balanced, 
all fields would be represented. The aesthetics would have their 
place in that curriculum. It would include the mother tongue, 
it would include the social sciences, taught from the standpoint 
of the world in which boys and girls are living; it would include 
science, it would include the modern languages, it would include 
mathematics, it would include the manual arts, every important 
phase of human activity that you could think of as having a 
place in a school curriculum. There would be balance. You may 
think that this is an optimistic statement, and yet I would call 
your attention to the fact that in the past twenty-five years we 
have been developing a profession of education. Most of our 
secondary schools today are under the administration of men 
and women of some professional training and outlook who are 
alert to the educational needs and problems of the day. We have 
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come to the time when we might well instrust the education of 
boys and girls on a secondary school level to those of our pro- 
fession whose chief problem it is to study education on that 
level. 


If we should abolish all entrance requirements whatsoever, 
one activity, one function of the school would assume an impor- 
tance far beyond its present status in education. I refer to the 
important function of guidance. We have hardly scratched the 
surface so far as guidance is concerned. If secondary school 
faculties were not concerned with meeting college entrance re- 
quirements in terms of examinations in particular subject matter 
fields, or meeting certain requirements for certification, then 
they could turn their attention, they would be compelled to turn 
their attention to the needs of the individual student. We would 
get a type of analysis of the individual that we do not obtain at the 
present time. He would be guided into the subjects of curriculum, 
into the activities in which he could best engage, with due refer- 
ence to his present and his probable future needs. 


How would the college select its students? By some such 
criteria as have been established here this morning, by the use of 
the scholastic aptitude test, by statements from the secondary 
schools, but these statements should contain a wealth of objective 
information such as are not available at the present time and I 
believe that if restrictions were removed, the secondary schools 
would develop growth records that would follow boys and girls 
throughout the various grades, that would give remarkably vivid 
objective pictures of those boys and girls, records that would 
be extremely useful, both to the secondary school administrator 
and to the college board or director of admissions seeking to 
determine who should be admitted to the various departments 
of college. 


And then, I had jotted down my minimum program and it 
was something like this. I was in a conciliatory mood and so I 
included two units of English—although I do not know that 
it is at all desirable to think of subject matter in terms of units. 
I personally believe that every class in the school should be a 
class for the teaching of English both from the standpoint of 
expression and appreciation—but in a conciliatory mood I have 
listed two units of English. Then I have thought that the cur- 
riculum for every boy or girl in the secondary school should have 
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some kind of organization, a certain amount of persistence, and 
so that we might set up such a requirement as this: that each 
student should study one subject or in one field for at least a 
period of three years—this might be thought of as a major. At 
least two years should be devoted to a second field. Of these 
hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who are studying Latin 
today in our secondary schools, the majority of them will pursue 
the subject only two years. We need fewer boys and girls in 
our Latin classes but more boys and girls who will continue the 
study of Latin over a longer period of time. 

Then it seemed to me that the engineering school might 
require some knowledge of mathematics—I don’t know whether 
the President of Stevens Institute overlooked that purposely, 
but he didn’t say a word about subject matter, he didn’t say that 
ability to solve a quadratic equation was a matter of any great 
importance. But I do not think it would interfere seriously 
with the functioning of secondary schools if in those cases in 
which familiarity with certain subject matter is essential to a 
continuance of work on the college level, that fact should be 
indicated clearly to the secondary school in the form of a 
requirement. 

What would such a program do to the high school? It would 
leave us free to experiment, to base our program on the needs of 
individuals at the secondary school level. Would it result in a 
lowering of standards, would it result in less real thinking, in less 
hard intellectual work? There is no evidence that it would. We 
have heard the memory exercises required in our secondary schools 
severely denounced this morning. There would no longer be any 
excuse for that kind of teaching. We would be free to set up the 
educational programs in our schools in such a way as to challenge 
the intellectual ability and interest of boys and girls. The result 
would be, in my judgment, not less well prepared boys and girls, 
but boys and girls far more capable of sustained intellectual effort 
and far better equipped with genuine intellectual interests than 
we are now sending to the college. The college would get more 
students of independence of thought and action. 


Of course, Mr. President, I don’t expect that my suggestion 
will be taken very seriously at the present time, but I must say 
again that the utterances of the preceding speakers have given me 
very great encouragement. 
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DISCUSSION 


The informal discussion which followed was participated in 
by a large number of representatives of schools and colleges. Its 
publication is omitted by decision of the Executive Officers in 
order to reduce the cost of the Proceedings. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Academy of the New Church.../Bryn Athyn, Pa........ K. R. Alden 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.... |Albany, N. Y........... Rev. Mother Mary Moran 


Academy of the Sacred Heart. . . 


Academy of St. Elizabeth........ 
Adelphi Academy............. 
Adelphi College............... 
Albany Academy.............. 
Albany Academy for Girls...... 
Albright College............... 
Alcuin Preparatory School...... 


Alfred University.............. 
Allegany High School.......... 
Allegheny College............. 
Allentown Preparatory School... 
Alliance College............... 
Ambler High School........... 
American University........... 
Aquinas Institute............. 
Archbald High School......... 
Armstrong Technical High School 
Arnold School................. 
Asbury Park High School...... 
Roger Ascham Sch 
Atlantic City High School..... 
Atlantic Highlands High School. 


Balboa High School........... 
Baldwin School............... 
Baltimore City College......... 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
Barnard School for Boys....... 


Barnard School for Girls....... 


Barringer High School......... 
Battin High School............ 
Bayonne High School.......... 
Bay Ridge High School........ 


(Miss) Beard’s School.......... 
Beaver High School........... 
Bellefonte Academy............ 
Bellevue High School.......... 
Bennett School................ 
Bergen School for Girls........ 
Berkeley Institute............. 


Berkeley Irving School......... 


Bernardsville High School...... 
Biglersville High School........ 
Birmingham School for Girls. ... 
Blair Academy................. 
Blairsville High School......... 
Bloomfield Hizh School........ 
Bloomsburg High School........ 
Blythe Township High School. . 


Eden Hall, Torresdale, 


Convent Station, N. J.... 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Albany, N. Y.......... 
PDO, Ne Y cc.cccceie coe 
8, eer 
New York City (114% 

West 86th St.)....... 
NS OSS 
Cumberland, Md....... 
Meadville, Pa.......... 
Allentown, Pa......... 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Washington, D. C...... 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
Archbald, Pa.......... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 
Asbury Park, N. J..... 
White Plains, N. Y..... 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


Canal Zone........... 
Bryn Mawr, Pa........ 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
New York City (721 

St. Nicholas Ave.)... 
New York City (421 

West 148th St.)...... 
Newark, NV. Fo..5..6:.06.0 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 
Bayonne, N. J......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (4th 

Ave. and 67th Street) 
eS SS eee 
CAVED, BAe ccc cuseens 
Bellefonte, Pa........... 
Bellevue, Pa........... 
Millbrook, N. Y........ 
Jersey City, N. J 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (185 

Lincoln Place)....... 
New York City (309 

West 82d St.)....... 
Rernardsville, N. J..... 
Biglersville, Pa........ 
Birmingham, Pa....... 
Blairstown, N. J....... 
Blairsville, Pa......... 
Bloomfield, N. J....... 
Bloomsburg, Pa........ 
New Philadelphia, Pa.. 


er eeeee 





Ambler, Pa............ E 


Mother Lucas 

Sister Mary Agnes 

Floyd W. Johnson 

Frank D. Blodgett, LL.D. 
Islay F. McCormick, Pd. D. 
(Miss) Edna F. Lake 
Warren F. Teel 


Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 

G. F. Reiter 

James Albert Beebe, LL.D. 
Frank G. Sigman 

Stephen Mizwa 

. E. Kerschner 

Lucius C. Clark, S. T. B. 
Joseph E. Grady 
John F. Moran 

G. David Houstcn 
Charles W. Wilder 

C. S. Huff 

Raymond B. Johnson 
Henry P. Miller 
Herbert S. Meinert 


John L. McCommon 
Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Frank R. Blake, Ph.D. 
Wilmer A. DeHuff 


William Livingston Hazen 


William Livingston Hazen 
Wayland E. Stearns 

Ira T. Chapman 

Francis A. Brick 


Kate E. Turner 

(Miss) Lucie Beard 

David H. Stewart 

J. R. Hughes 

J. Nelson Mowls 

(Miss) Courtney Carroll 
(Miss) Sarah T. Van Cleef 


(Miss) Ina Clayton Atwood 


Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Harry G. Stuart 

Charles I. Raffensperger 
Preston S. Moulton 
Charles H. Bread 

Berlin Empfield 

E. S. Stover 

W. W. Raker 

Raymond Gibbons 





Grace H. Kupfer and Blanche Hirsch 


*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. The only 
degrees printed are those of the doctorate, in order to insure correct addressing. 
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Bogota High School........... mapete, MN. J... -jE. E. Purcell 
Boonton High School.......... Boonton, N. J......... c. E. Boyer 
Bordentown Military Institute. .|Bordentown, N. J...... Col. Thompson D. Landon 
Bound Brook High School...... Bound Brook, N., J...../G. Harvey Nicholls 
Boys’ High School............. Brooklyn, N. Y........ Eugene A. Colligan 
Bradford Senior High School... }|Bradford, Pa.......... George E. Schilling 
Brearley School............... New York City (60 East 

| TT Ann Dunn 


Brooklyn College Preparatory 
Sch 


ed 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary... .. 


Brooklyn Technical High School 
Brookville High School.......... 
Brown School of Tutoring 


Bryant High School 
Bryn Mawr College............ 
Bryn Mawr School for Girls. .. . 
Bucknell University 
Buffalo Seminar 


eee eeeeeeee 
eeeere ee eeeees 


core eeeee 


Catbous Scheel... cccsessves 


Calvert Hall High School 
Camden High School 
Canisius College... ......... 6.00600 
Canisius High School 
Carteret Academy............ 
Carteret High School 
eee 
Cathedral School of St. Mary... 
Catholic University of America.. 
Catonsville High School 
Cazenovia Seminary 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. . 
Central Commercial and Manual 

Training High School........ 
Central Evening High School... 
Central High School 
Central High School 
Central High School 
Central High School 
Central High School........... 
(Miss) Chandor’s School 


(Miss) Chapin’s School 


Charleroi High School 
Charlotte High School......... 
Cheltenham High School 
Chester High School........... 
Chestnut Hill Academy 
Chevy Chase School........... 
Evander Childs High School.... 
Clarkson Memorial College of 

(Rr 
Grover Cleveland High School. . 
Cliffside Park High School 
Clifton High School........... 
DeWitt Clinton High School... 
Coatesville High School 
Colby Academy 


eee eee 


eer ereeeeeee 


sere eee eeee 


ee ee) 


coer eees 


eee sees 


eee eeeeeeerees 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (1125 

CAggOl St.) >. 6 s.0:0% 0.0 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (18 

Pierrepont St.)...... 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Brookville, Pa........... 
New York City (38 West 

69th Street) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa........ 
Baltimore, Md 
Lewisburg, Pa 
Bunalo, N.Y vee cccces 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (400 

Irving Ave.)........ 


New York City (309 

West 92nd St.)...... 
Baltimore, Md 
Camden, N. J 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y 
TT 0S eee 
RU ABUETOES ING. Te. «.0.0:6:<-010% 
DICVOR Os... 605.08 sieves 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C 
Catonsville, Md........ 
Cazenovia, N. Y....... 
Hackettstown, N. J.... 


Newark, IN. Pow csc cies 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 
SS. are 
SCFANtON,, F2....¢ <<006s 
Washington, D. C...... 
New York City (137 E. 

C7) 0 i) i ae 
New York City (100 

East End Ave.)..... 
Charleroi, Pa 


eoeeereee 


ere eeeeee 


ereeeesee 
eeeeeereeee 
ereereeeee 


eoeeee 


ere eee eens 
oor eeee 
ereeeene 


bg DAswenceeereves 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Washington, D. C 
New York City 


Potsdam N. Y 
Caldwell, N..J........0.. 
Grantwood, N. J........ 
Chiten, NU... sc.cccies 
New York City 
Coatesville, Pa 


e@eeeee 





Brooklyn, N. Y........ 


Rev. John M. Jacobs, S. J. 


(Miss) Florence Greer 
Albert L. Colston 
William H. MclIlhattan 


Frederic L. Brown 

James P. Warren 

Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Amy Kelly 

Emory W. Hunt, LL.D. 
(Miss) L. Gertrude Angell | 


Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D. 


Mary E. Calhoun 
Brother G. Leonard 
Clara S. Burrough 
Joseph F. Beglan 


Charles A. Mead 

(Miss) Anna Drew Scott 
(Mrs.) Langdon Caskin 
(Miss) Miriam A. Bytel 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 
T. G. Pullen, Jr. 

Charles E. Hamilton 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 


William Wiener 

J. T. Rorer 

John L. Haney, Ph.D. 
J. F. Hummer 


.|Elmer G. Frail 


John H. Dyer, Ph. D. 
Alvin W. Miller 


(Miss) Valentine Chandor 


(Miss) M. C. Fairfax 

W. H. Clipman 

R. L. Butterfield 

I. R. Kraybill 

George W. Pedlow 

T. R. Hyde 

Frederic E. Farrington, Ph.D. 
Henry I. Norr 


Joseph Eugene Rowe 
Richard M. Elsea 

Robert Burns 

Walter F. Nutt 

Francis H. J. Paul, Ph. D. 
Carl O. Benner 

Walter S. Meyer 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Colgate University............ Hamilton, N. Y........ Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D. 
College of the City of New York. |New York City........ Sydney Edward Mezes, LL.D 
College of Notre Dame of Mary- : 

OO Pe: Baltimore, Md.........|Sister Mary Immaculata 


lan 
College of Mount Saint Vincent. 


College Misericordia........... 
College of New Rochelle 
College of the Sacred Heart.... 


eeeeeee 


College of Saint Elizabeth...... 
Collegiate School.............. 


Collingswood High School 
Columbia Grammar School 


Columbia High School......... 
Columbia University 
Cook Academy............... 
Coraopolis High School 
Cornell University............. 
Corning Free Academy........ 
Crafton High School........... 
Cranford High School 
Cristobal High School 
Curtis High School 


Darby High School ........... 
Darlington Seminary.......... 
Dearborn- Morgan School 
Delaware Department of Public 
BRGECHCEION. .. 6:0: 5.0:0.5:6:9:0:6.0.0 00's 
A. J. Demarest High School... 
DeVeaux School................ 
Devitt Schl «oo. sio0sssceceee 
Dickinson College............. 
Dickinson High School.......... 
Dickinson Seminary........... 
Donaldson School............. 
Dongan Hall 


ey 


| 
ce eee rene 


eee e eee reese 


eeoeeesreee reese eee 


Dormont High School........... 
Frederick-Douglass High School. . 

Dover High School............. 
(Mrs.) Dow’s School........... 
Doylestown High School 
Drew Seminary 
Drexel Institute............... 
Dunbar High School........... 
Duquesne University............ 
Diowagt Sebel... cc ccsceeess 


D’Youville College 


Hest Mish School. ........s0 
Eastern District High School... 


Eastern High School........... 
(Misses) Eastman’s School 
Easton High School........... 
East Orange High School....... 
East Side Commercial and Man- 

ual Training High School..... 
Eastside High School.......... 
East Washington High School... 


re 


On-Hudson, New York 
I ai occa 2e sei ssecuiorgvs 
Dallas, Pa.. a 
New Rochelle, N.Y... 
.|Manhattanville, New 
York City 
Convent, N. J......... 
New York City (241 W. 
 . « eae 
Collingswood, N. J.. 
New York City (5-7-9 
W. Sad B.)... vee 
South Orange, N. J.... 
New York City........ 
Montour Falls, N. Y... 
Coraopolis, Pa......... 
Ithaca, N. Y........... 


ere ee eeeee 


Cranford, N. J........ 
Canal Zone. .....0 0060 
New Brighton, S.I.N.Y. 


on a ee 
West Chester, Pa...... 
ee 
Dover, Delaware 
'|Hoboken, N. J.. ‘ 
Niagara F alls, |) ae 
Washington, D. C...... 
Carlisle, Pa............ 
Jersey City, N.J........ 
Williamsport, Pa....... 
Ilchester, Md......... 
Dongan Hills, S.I., 
N.Y 


ee) 


Baltimore, ae 
WIOWEE IN. Vi s.o sisvosiwseisieneis 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.. 
Doylestown, Pa......... 
Carniel, IN. Voc cceeseee 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Washington, D.C...... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 
New York City (72 Park 

Avenue)............ 


Buffalo, N. Y.......... 


Rochester, N. Y....... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Murcy 

Ave. and Kep St.).. 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Easton, Pa........00s- 
East Orange, N. J...... 


Newark, N. J.......... 
Paterson, N. J......... 
Washington, Pa........ 





Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D. D. 


.|Sister Mary Loretta 
.|Rev. Mother Ignatius 


Charlotte Lewis 
Sister Marie Jose Byrne 


Arthur F. Warren 
P. S. Eichelberger 


Frederic Arlington Alden 


.|C. H. Threlkeld 


Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 


.|Bert C. Cate 


George W. Cassler 
Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
William E. Severn 

W. D. Moser 


.|Roy A. Clement 


William A. Sawyers 
John M. Avent 


Conrad T. Waldie 
John H. Bell 
George LeRoy Shelley 


H. V. Holloway, State Supt. 


../Arthur E. Stover 


Rev. Wm. S. Barrows 
G. R. Devitt 
Mervin G. Filler, LL.D. 


John W. Long, D.D. 
Richard W. Bomberger 


(Miss) Emma B. Turnbach 
Ralph Radcliffe 

Mason A. Hawkins 

William S. Black 

(Miss) Margaret Bell Merrill 
Carmon Ross 

Herbert E. Wright, D.D. 
Kenneth G. Matheson, LL.D. 
Walter L. Smith 

H. J. McDermott, Registrar 


Ernest Greenwood 
Mother Saint Verecunda 


William Betz 


.|William T. Viymen, Ph.D. 


(Miss) Laura J. Cairnes 

(Miss) Annie Henderson Eastman 
Elton E. Stone 

Ralph E. Files 


Eli Pickwick, Jr. 
Francis R. North 
Edward F. Westlake 
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Elizabethtown College......... Elizabethtown, Pa..... Henry Kulp Ober 
LJ eee Pittepurgh, Pa......... (Miss) Sara F. Ellis 
BE CIR, 6 ccc ccvcccceces 83 aS Frederick Lent 
Emerson High School.......... Union City, N. J.......|Albert C. Parker 
Emerson Institute............. Washington, D. C...... W. H. Randolph 
Englewood High School........ Englewood, N. J....... George W. Paulsen 
Englewood School for Boys... .|Englewood, N. J....... Robert T. Hall 
Episcopal Academy............ Overbrook, Pa......... Greville Haslam 
Erasmus Hall High School...... Brooklyn, N. Y........ J. Herbert Low 
Essex Preparatory School...... Irvington, N. J........ Leroy Stein 
Fairmont School.............. Washington, D. C.....|Edward L. Montgomery 
Far Rockaway High School. ...|Far Rockaway, N. Y...|S. J. Ellsworth 
Fieldston School.............. New York City (River- 


(Miss) Fine’s School 

First Slovak Catholic Girls’ High 
ERE EES: 

Flushing High School 

Fordham Preparatory School 

Fordham University........... 

Franklin Day School 


see eres eee 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Franklin and Marshall College. . 
Franklin School 


Frederick High School 
Freehold High School 
Friends’ Academy 
Friends’ Central School 
Friends’ School 
Friends’ School 


Friends’ School 
Friends’ Select School 
Friends’ Seminary 


eee rer eee 
a 
eee ee eer ee eee 
eeeer wees 
seer eer eee eseee 


ee 
eeeeeeeeee 


er 


Gallaudet College 
Gardner School 


Garfield High School 
Garrison Forest School 


re 


Genesee Wesleyan Seminary.... 
Geneva College 
Geneva High School 
George School 
Georgetown Preparatory School. 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University.. 
Georgian Court College 
Germantown Academy 
Germantown Friends’ School... 
Germantown High School 
Gettysburg Academy 
Gettysburg College 
Gilman Country School 
Girard College 
Girls’ Commercial High School. . 
Gisis’ High School......0..000 
Glen-Nor High School. ........ 
Glen Ridge High School 


eee eee eeeeeeeese 


re 


eee eeene 


dale Avenue) 
Princeton, N. J.......... 


OO a ee 
J.) 0 eee 
New York City......... 
New York City....... 
Baltimore, Md. (22 West 

Franklin Street) 
Lancaster, Pa.... 2... 
Lancaster, Pa.......... 
New York City (18-20 

West 89th St.)...... 
Frederick, Md........ a 
Freehold, N. J.......... 
Locust Valley, L.I., N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (112 

Schermerhorn St.)... 
Wilmington, Del....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
New York City (226 E. 

|S 


Washington, D. C...... 
New York City (11 East 
5ist Street 
Garfield, N. 
Green Spring Valley, 
Garrison, Md........ 
Oo) % eee 
Beaver Falls, Pa....... 
Geneva, N. Y......... 
George School, Pa...... 
Garrett Park, Md 
Washington, D. C..... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Lakewood, N. J........ 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Gettysburg, Pa........ 
Gettysburg, Pa........ 
Roland Park, M 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Brooklyn, N 
Brooklyn, N 
Glenolden, Pa......... 
Glen Ridge, N. J 


Creer ewes 





Goodyear-Burlingame School. . . 


Syracuse, N. Y........ 


Ralph P. Boon 
(Miss) May Margaret Fine 


Mother M. Pius 

Arthur L. Janes 

Rev. A. M. Guenther, S. J. 
William J. Duane, S. J. 


J. A. Kershner 
E. M. Hartman, Pd. D. 
Henry Harbaugh Apple, D. D. 


Friederick Otto Koenig 
A. L. Lea 

L. S. Casse 

S. Archibald Smith 
Barclay L. Jones 
William S. Pike 


Guy W. Chipman 
Charles W. Bush 
Walter W. Haviland 


Henry Lee Messner 
Percival Hall 


(Miss) Louise Eltinge 
N. E. Lincoln 


Mary M. Livingston 

Frank MacDaniel, D. D. 
McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
L. M. Collins 

George A. Walton 

Robert N. Lloyd, S. J. 
Rev. A. J. Donlon, S. J. 
Lloyd H. Marvin 

Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Samuel E. Osbourn 

Stanley R. Yarnall 

Leslie B. Seely 

Rev. Charles H. Huber 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D. 
Boyd Morrow 

Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Evelyn W, Allan 
William L, Felter, Ph.D. 
H. E. Slagen 

Herbert W. Dutch, Supt. 





(Miss) Marion S. Edwards 
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Goucher College............... Baltimore, Md......... Hans Froelicher 
Simon Gratz High School...... Philadelphia, Pa....... J. Ellwood Calhoun 
Great Neck High School......... Great Neck, L. I., N. Y.. |Willis E. Dodge 
Greensburg High School....... Greensburg, Pa........ W. A. Gensbigler 
Grove City College............ Grove City, Pa........ Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 
Gunston Hall................. Washington, D. C...... Mary L. Gildersleeve and Mary B. Kerr 
Haaren High School........... New York City........ R. Wesley Burnham 
Hackensack High School....... Hackensack, N. J...... E. T. Marlatt 
=, errr Tarrytown, N. Y....... Walter B. Gage 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 

Girls’ High School.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... John J. Bonner, Supt. 
Halsted School................ Yonkers, N. Y......... Frances Farnham 
Hamilton College.............. a "eee Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Alexander Hamilton High School|Brooklyn, N. Y........ Guilbert J. Raynor 
Hammonton High School........|Hammonton, N. J....... I. F. Stetler 
BORSEE DONO... cccccccsecces Rochester, N. Y. (Clover 

St., R. F. D. No. 1). . |Louise M. Sumner 

Harris High School....... Harrisburg, Pa......... Walter E. Severance 

arrisburg Academy........... Harrisburg, Pa......... Arhur E. Brown 


Harrison High School......... 
Hasbrouck Heights High School. 
Hastings-on-Hudson High School 


Haverford College............. 
Haverford Twp. High School... 
Haverford School.............. 
Lucy Webb Hayes National 

Training School............. 
Hazleton High School......... 
(Misses) Hebb’s School......... 
High School of Commerce 


| eer 
Highland Manor.............. 


Hightstown High School 
PE cnanesednnenscenwe 
Hobart College 
Holman School for Girls 
Holton Arms School........... 
Honesdale Catholic High School 
Hood College 
Houghton Wesleyan Methodist 

Seminary 
Howard University ............. 
Hudson High School 
Hunter College of the City of 

New York 


seen ee 


es 
er 
eeereeee 
er 
re 
see eee eene 


ee 


Immaculata College 
Immaculata Seminary 


er 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eese 


Institute of Holy Angels 
Irving Sc 
Irvington High School 
Agnes Irwin School 


Jamaica High School 
Thomas Jefferson High School. . 


Johns Hopkins University 
Juniata College 


re 


eee een wens 


ee eeer eee eres 


Harrison, N. J... 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, 


Upper Darby, Pa 
Haverford, Pa 


eee eeeeee 


Washington, D. C 
Hazleton, Pa.......... 
Wilmington, Del....... 
New York City (155 

West 65th Street).... 
Hollidaysburg, Pa...... 
een, 


ere eee ee eeeee 


ereeee 


Pottstown, Pa. ....... 
Geneva, N. Y 
Ardmore, Pa........... 
Washington, D. C 
Honesdale, Pa......... 
Frederick, Md 


Houghton, N. Y........ 
Washington, D. C 
Hedeon, N. ¥.......+. 


New York City (Park 
Avenue and 68th St.) 


Immaculata, Pa........ 
Washington, D. C 


Avena. Pan. .osisc00:0.0s00 
West Fort Lee, N. J. .. 
Tarrytown, N. Y....... 
Irvington, N. J.......... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 


New York City (168th 

St. and Gothic Drive) 
New York City 
Baltimore, Md 
Huntingdon, Pa 


eereeeee 





John P. Murray 
C. C. Hitchcock 


T. R. Myers 

William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 
J. Frank Carter 

E. M. Wilson 


(Miss) Elizabeth A. Brubaker 
Leon C. High 
(Miss) Lillie James 


Edward J. MacNamara 
(Miss) Maud Woy 


Eugene H. Lehman 

Jane B. Donnell 

James I. Wendell 

Rev. Murray Bartlett, LL.D. 
Elizabeth Williams Braley 
(Mrs.) Jessie M. Holton 
Rev. Bernard T. Borr 
Joseph H. Apple, Pd. D. 


James S. Luckey 
Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 
J. Pierson Ackerman 


George S. Davis, LL.D. 


Mother M. Loyola 
Sister St. Ignatius 


W. L. Hays 

Sister Mary Theophista 
J. M. Furman 

E. D. Hoertter 

Bertha M. Laws 


Charles H. Vosburg 
Elias Lieberman 
Frank J. Goodnow 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

Kane High School............ sea iennnnes Glennis H. Rickert 
Kearny High School........... PN, TE. Boccccces Albion Hale Brainard 
Kensington High School....... Philadelphia, Pa....... Beulah Fenimore 
Kent Piace SChool........ccccces i (Miss) Harriet Larned Hunt 
Keuka College........cccecces Keuka Park, N. Y......|A. H. Norton, Pd. D. 
Kew-Forest School............ Forest Hills, L. I., N. y. Louis D. Marriott 
Kimberley School............... Montclair, N. J......... Mary K. Waring 
(Misses) Kirk's School......... Bryn Mawr, Pa........ (Miss) Abby Kirk 
Kiskiminetas Springs School....|Saltsburg, Pa.......... Andrew W. Wilson 
Lafayette College...........06: a ae William Mather Lewis, LL.D, 
Lafayette High School......... ee Calvert K. Mellen 
Franklin K. Lane High School. .|Brooklyn, N. Y........ Charles E. Springmeyer 
Langley High School.......... Pittsburgh, Pa......... F. E. Fickinger 
Lansdowne High School....... Lansdowne, Pa........ George E. Mark 
Lasalle COnege....cccccccesioses Philadelphia, Pa....... Brother Dorotheus 
Latrobe High School.......... ae C. S. Miller 
Sarah Lawrence College........ Bronxville, N. Y....... (Miss) Constance Warren 
Lawrenceville School........... Lawrenceville, N. J...../Mather A. Abbott, Litt.D. 
Lebanon Senior High School. ...|Lebanon, Pa........... R. R. Abernethy 
Lebanon Valley College........ Annville, Pa........... G. D. Gossard, D.D. 
Lehigh University............. Bethlehem, Pa......... C. R. Richards 
LeMaster Institute............ Asbury Park, N.J...... Walter P. Steinhaeuser, Litt.D. 
Leonia High School.............  _ & See Nelson C. Smith 
Lincoln High School........... Midland, Pa........... R. E. Boyles 
Lincoln University............. Lincoln University, Pa..|Walter Livingston Wright 
Linden Hall Seminary.......... 2 er Rev. F. W. Stengle 
Linden High School............. JSS SS eee Lida M. Elbert 
Liss Piem School. ......ccces OS ee M. C. Demmy 
Livingstone Academy......... Washington, D. C.....|E. T. Dickinson 
Lock Haven High School Saveee Lock Haven, Pa........]N. P. Benson 
Lower Merion High School..... ne a ee C. B. Pennypacker 
BPO COMMER. 2.20 ccccccccses Baltimore, Md......... Rev. Joseph J. Ayd 
MICE CHIN 6 beseaiass-a-e 6 e:s:0:0i's New York City (65 East 

| ee: John H. Farley, S. J. 
Lyndhurst High School........ Lyndhurst, N. J.. .}Reeves D. Batten 
Mary Lyon School............ Swarthmore, iivcsacas Haldy Miller and Frances Leavitt 

Crist 
Mackenzie School............. Monroe, N. Y......... James C. Mackenzie, Ph.<D. 
(Miss) Madeira’s School........ Washington, D.C...... Lucy Madeira Wing 
Madison High School.......... Madison, N. J......... H. A. Wann 
— Madison High School....|Brooklyn, N. Y........ A. Mortimer Clark 
aher Preparatory School...... Philadelphia, Pa. (4254 

Reagent St)... sscces John F. Maher 
Manhasset High School......... Manhasset, N. Y........ V. H. Tibbetts 
Manhattan College......... ..-|New York City (3280 

Broadway)... o.s.00-0. Brother Thomas, F. S. C. 
Horace Mann School.......... New York City........ Rollo G. Reynolds 
Horace Mann School for Girls. . |New York City......../Rollo G. Reynolds 
Manlius School. .............. Manlius, N. Y......... William Verbeck 
Manor Township High School... |Millersville, Pa........ D. L. Biemesderfer 


Manual Training High School. . 
Maret French School 
Marietta High School 
Marquand School 


John Marshall High School... . 
Maryland State Normal School. 
Marymount School 
Marywood College 
Mason Junior College and School 

for Girls 


eee eee eee 


seer eseeeeees 


ee 


re ee ee 


eree wees 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Washington, D. C..... 
Meatiotta, Pa... o.esecs 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (55 

Hanson Place) 
Rochester, N. Y 
Towson, Md 
Tarrytown, N. Y 
Scranton, Pa 





Tarrytown, N. Y 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y..... 





Mater Misericordiae Academy.. 


Merion, Pa 


eee e ween eeee 


Horace M. Snyder, Ph.D. 


The Misses Maret 


R. L. Eshleman 


Leonard H. Calvert 
E. W. Sn 


yder 
Lida Lee Tall, Litt.D. 


Mother M. Gerard 
Mother M. Casimir 


(Miss) C. E. Mason 


iMary C. Strong 


Sister Agnes Mary 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
McBurney School............. New York City (318 W. 
+ RE Thomas Hemenway 
McDonogh School............. McDonogh, Md........ Major Louis E, Lamborn 
McKinley Manual _ Training 
Fiig@i SCHOOL... . 600. ccc aes Washington, D. C...... Frank C. Daniel 
Memorial High School.......... Millville, N. J........... Yorke E. Rhodes 
Memorial High School......... West New York, N. J.../C. A. Woodworth 
Mercersburg Academy......... Mercersburg, Pa....... Rev. F. Boyd Edwards 
Mercyhurst College........... See Mother M. Borgia 
Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. |Chicago, Ill........... J. P. MacMillan 

Metuchen High School......... Metuchen, N. J......../Elmo E. Spoerl 
Middletown Township High 

ROR eae aetna Leonardo, N. J........ Paul I. Redcay 
Millburn High School.......... Millburn, N. J......... Bartlett Dyke, Supt. 
Milne High School............. Altany, NY oo:cscces:s John M. Sayles 
Mohegan Lake School.......... Mohegan, N. Y........ Rev. Paul S. Olver 
Mohonk Scheol.............5.- Mohonk, N. Y.........|Jerome F. Kidder 
Monessen High School......... Monessen, Pa......... Wade F. Blackburn 
Monroe High School.......... Rochester, N. Y....... W. E. Hawley 


James Monroe High School.... 


Montclair Academy........... 
Montclair High School 
Montgomery School........... 
Moorestown Friends’ School.... 
Moravian College and Theologi 

| TTT I 
Moravian Preparatory School... 
Moravian Seminary and College 

for Women.......... ari aleioee 
Hannah More Academy 
Morgan College 
Morris High School 


ee 


Morristown School 
Mount Joy High School....... 
Mount Penn High School 


Mount St. Agnes Colleze....... 
Mount St. Joseph Academy.... 
Mount St. Joseph College 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
Mount Vernon Seminary 
Muhlenberg College........... 
Munhall High School 


National Cathedral School 
Nazareth College............... 
Neptune High School 
Newark Academy............. 
Newark High School 
Newark High School 
Newark Preparatory School.... 
New Brighton High Sct ool 
New Castle High School 
Newcastle School 
New Jersey College for Women... 
New Jersey Department of Public 

Inst uction 
New Kensington High School... 
Newman Sch 
New Rochelle Preparatory School. 
Newtown High School......... 
New Utrecht High School 


TROD HCOOH CHO HOS Oe 


ee ee 


eee e ee 


.|Montclair, N. J 


New York City (172nd 

St. and Boynton Ave.) 
Montclair, N. J........ 
Wynnewood, Pa....... 
Moorestown, N. J 


.|Rethlehem, Pa......... 


Bethlehem, Pa......... 


Rethlehem, Pa 
Reiserstown, Md....... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
New York City (Boston 

Rd. and 166th St.)... 
Morristown, N. J 
Mount Joy, Pa........ 
Mount Penn, Reading, 


Mit. Washington, Md... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Emmitsburg, Md...... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Allentown, Pa......... 
Munhall, Pa....<.<eses 


Washington, D. C...... 
Rochester, N. Y......... 
Ocean Grove, N. J....... 
Newark, N. J 
Newark, N. Y 
Newark, Delaware 
Newark, N. J 
New Brighton, Pa...... 
New Castle, Pa........ 
Mount Kisco, N. Y..... 
New Brunswick, N. J.... 


Trenton, N. J 
New Kensington, Pa,... 
Lakewood, N. 
New Rochelle, N. Y..... 
Elmhurst, N. Y........ 


ee oe 


ee eee 


eee ee eeee 


eer eenee 





Brooklyn, N. Y........ 


Henry E. Hein 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Rev. Gibson Bell 
Chester L. Reagan 


Albert?G. Rau 
Rev. Warren F.2Nonnemaker 


Rev. Edwin J. Heath 
(Miss) Laura Fowler 
John O. Spencer 


Elmer E. Bogart 
George Hammond Tilghman 
W. E. Nitrauer 





Stanley Clarke 

Sister M. Pius 

Sister Mary Louise 
Sister Maria Kostka 

B. I. Bradley 

(Miss) Jean Dean Cole 
Robert C. Horn 

C. R. Stone 


Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry 
Sister Teresa Marie 

Harry A. Titcomb 

Wilson Farrand 

F. Neff Stroup, Supt. 

Ira S. Brinser, Supt. 

Leon Perry 

Roy W. Wiley 

Frank L. Orth 

E. B. Hilliard 

(Mrs.) Mabel S. Douglass 





Charles H. Elliott,EPh.§D. 
H. B. Weaver 

\C. Edmund Delbos 
‘Mollie R. Farber 

‘J. D. Dillingham 

Harry A. Potter 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

New York Military Academy. ..|Cornwall, N.Y........ Brig. Gen. Milton F. Davis 
New York University.......... New York City........ Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL.D. 
Nichols School..............+. SS eres Mitchell Gratwick 
Norristown High School....... Norristown, Pa........ R. B. Taylor 
Northeast High School........ Philadelphia, Pa....... George F. Stradling 
North Plainfield High School... |North Plainfield, N. J... {Harold M. Downes 
Northport High School.......... Northport, L. I., N. Y...|Mervin D. Losey, Supt. 
Northwood School.............. Lake Placid Club, N. Y.. |Ira A. Flinner 
Norwich High School........... Norwich, N. Y.......... F. R. Wassung 
Nutley High School............. Nutley, N. J..........-- George G. Mankey 
Oak Lane Country Day School..|Philadelphia, Pa....... W. D. Curry 
Ocean City High School....... Ocean City, N. J....... O. W. Reichly 
Ogontz School................ Montgomery Co., Pa...|(Miss) Abbey A. Sutherland 
Oneonta High School.......... Oneonta, N. Y......... H. G. VanDeusen 
Orange High School........... a = ee Howard L. Goas 
Our Lady of og Fe gl + « PPIESDUNED, FA... ..60.0.0:0% Sister M. Irenaeus 
Overbrook High School........ Overbrook, Pa......... H. Ross Smith 
Packer Collegiate Institute..... Brooklyn, N. Y........ John H. Denbigh, LL.D. 
Palmyra High School.......... ee Paul Y. Eckert 
EEE Baltimore, Md......... E, M. Sipple 
Park School of Buffalo......... PEE, By Besecccases Morris R. Mitchell 
Passaic High School........... Pamene, M. Jo... ccc Arthur D. Arnold 
Paulsboro High School.........|Paulsboro, N. J........ (Miss) Helen M. Johnson 
Pawling School. .............. Pewee, 1. F...-.0cn. Frederick L. Gamage 
Peddie School............00. Hightstown, N. J...... Roger W. Swetland 
Pelham Memorial High School. .|Pelham, N. Y......... W. W. Fairclough 
ss ocean xen e aces 64 Chambersburg, Pa...../G. H. H. Rowland 
Pennington School for Boys. ...|Pennington, N. J....... F.H.Green_ .- 
Pennsylvania College for Women|Pittsburgh, Pa......... (Miss) Cora H. Coolidge 
Pennsylvania Military College. .|Chester, Pa............ Col. C. E. Hyatt 
Pennsylvania State College. .... State College, Pa....... Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 
Pennsylvania State Department 

of Public Instruction......... Harrisburg, Pa......... Francis Buchman Haas, Pd. D. 
Penn Yan Academy........... Pees You, N. ¥....... Joseph L. Challis 
Perkiomen Seminary........... Pennsburg, Pa......... Rev. O. S. Kriebel 
P Sigh School. ........... Pittsburgh, Pa.........|John H. Adams 
Perth Amboy High School. .... Perth Amboy, N. J..... Will W. Ramsey 


Philadelphia High School for 
i aaah ak aia winced 
Phoenixville High School 
Ce! ee 
Pitman High School........... 
urgh Academy 
Pittston High School.......... 
Plainfield High School 
A ae pane thik a okie 
olytechnic Preparatory Count 
Day School........ wd ascot pe 
Princeton Preparatory School... 
Princeton University 
Prospect Hill School 
Putnam Hall 


seeee ee 


eee weer eens 
eee eee ee eee 


Radnor High School........... 
Red Bank High School 
Regis High School 


Julia*Richman High School. ... 
Richmond Hill High School... . 
Ridgefield Park High School.... 
Ridgewood High School....... 

Ridley Park High School 


eee eereerenses 


Raymond Riordon School 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenixville, Pa....... 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 
Pitman, N. J 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittston, Pa 
Plainfield, N. J 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Dyker Heights, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y 
Princeton, N. J 
Princeton, N. J........ 
Newark, N. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 


ese eeeeeee 
eoeeeeee 
ee 


eee eee eevee 


eee eee ewes 


Wayne, Pa 
mee Bank, N.J.......... 
New York City (55 East 

84thStreet)......... 
New York City, N.Y... 
Richmond Hill, N. Y.... 
Ridgefield Park, N. J... 
Ridgewood, N. J........ 
Ridley Park, Pa 
Highland, N. Y 





eoeeeee 


(Miss) Jessie E. Allen 
Edgar T. Robinson 
C. Bertram Newton 
L. Arthur Walton 
James F. Grady 
(Miss) Regina Collier 
Lindsey Best 

Parke Rexford Kolbe 


J. D. Allen 

J. B. Fine 

John G. Hibben, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Wm. S, Lamont 
(Miss) Ellen C. Bartlett 


T. Bayard Beatty 
H. C. Sieber 


Rev. F. L. Archdeacon 
Michael H. Lucey 
Mathew L. Dann 

A. Ray Palmer 

D. B. Somerville 





William A. Yeager 
Earl C. Popp 
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“ INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Riverdale Country School...... Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
_ eer Frank S. Hackett 
Roberts-Beach School.......... Catonsville, Md........ (Miss) Sarah M. Beach, Ph. D. 
Rochester Junior-Senior High 
ere Rochester, Pa......... Denton M. Albright 


Rochester Shop School........ 
Roland Park Country School. . 

Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Roselle Park High School 
Rosemont College............. 
Roxborough High School 
Rutgers College 
Rutgers Preparatory School.... 
Rutherford High School......... 
Rye Country Day School 
Russell Sage College 


eeeeeeee 
ee eereoe 


St. Agatha 
St. Alban’s 


ey 
Cr 


St. Benedict Academy 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary and 


oll 
St. Faith’s School............. 
St. Gabriel’s High School 
St. Ie School 


St. John Baptist Schoo! 
St. John Kanty College 
St. John’s College 
St. oe. s College 
St. John’s College............. 
St. John’s College High School... 
= ohn’s School 

t. 


eee eeees 
ee eee eens 
eee eee ee eeoes 


rer eee ereeeense 


ey 


St. Joseph’s Academy 
> Joseph’s College 
St Joseeh's College 
oseph’s College for Women. 
: ee College High School 
St. Joseph’s High School 
St. Lawrence University 
St. Mary’s Hall 
St. 
St. 
St. 


ee er) 
ee eee ee eens 


ee ee 


eeeeeeee 
eee e erases eeees 
eee eeeeeeeees 


cere rere eee eee 


Peter’s College High School. . 
St. Stephen’s College 
St. Thomas College 
St. Vincent College............ 
St. Walburga’s Academic School. . 


Saugerties High School 
Scarborough School 


Scotia High School 
Scoville School 


Senior High School 
Senior High School............. 
Senior High School 
Senior High School 
Senior High School 
Seton High School 


eee ee eere ne 


ey 


ee ey 


ee ee 


Rochester, N. Y....... 
Baltimore, Maryland... 
New York City........ 
Roselle Park, N. J....... 
Rosemont, Pa......... 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 
New Brunswick, N. 
New Brunswick, N. 
Rutherford, N. J........ 


ee 


New York City (553 W. 
End Ave.).......... 
Mount St. Alban, Wash- 
ington, -D. C......00 
AEs Ac = 5, o.sieis0aveiernaie 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Hazleton, Pa.......... 
St. James, Md......... 
Ralston, N. J.......... 
Cs oc ceccnencee wee 
Annapolis, Md......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Washington, D. C...... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Mountain Lakes, N. J... 
—_ Hill, Greensburg, 
McSherrystown, Pa.. 
Emmitsburg, Md.. 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Emmitsburg, Md...... 
Canton, N. Y.......... 
Burlington, N. J....... 
Peekskill, N. Y........ 
Garden City, 1b. 
Jersey City, N. J 
nnandale, N. Y....... 
Scranton, Pa.......... 
Ag ee 
New York City (630 
Riverside Drive)..... 
Saugerties, N. Y....... 
Scarborough - on - Hud- 
Clee. O cavwassinic- ners 
OO Raa 
New York City (1006 
Fifth Ave.).......... 
Glens Falls, N. Y...... 
Long Branch, N. J....... 
New Brunswick, N. J... 
Reading, Pa........... 
Trenton, N. J........... 





Baltimore, Md......... 


H. S. Bennett 
Elizabeth M. Castle 
William R. Hayward 
G. Hobart Brown 
Mother M. Cleophas 
Edwin Y. Montanye 


.|John M. Thomas 
...|William P. Kelly 


William H. Moore 
Morton Snyder 
(Miss) Eliza Kellas 


Emma G. Sebring 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 
Sister M. Ignatia 


.{Rev. Thomas Plassmann 


Rev. C. H. L. Ford 
Sister Mary Pierre 

A. H. Onderdonk 

Sister Superior 

Rev. Michael Sadowski 
Robert E. Bacon 

Rev. John J. Cleenan 
B. E. Alfred 

Brother G. Anthony 
Rev. Richard E. Shields 


Sister M. Theodosia 
.{M. St. Ignatius 

. {Sister Isabelle 

Rev. Wm. T. Tallon 
William T. Dillon 
Rev. John F. McNally 
Sister Delphine 

E. L. Hulett 

(Miss) Ethel M. Spurr 
Sister Mary Antony 
.|Walter R. Marsh 

Rev. William S. Dolan 
Rev. B. I. Bell, Ph.D. 
Brother G. Lewis 

A. W. Tasch, Dean 


Mother M. Elizabeth 
Grant Morse 


Frank M. M. Murry 
B. W. Conrad 


(Miss) Rosa Beverly Chisman 
E. B. Robbins 

William E. Cate 

Robert C. Carlson 

Galen Jones 

William A. Wetzel 





Sister Genevieve 
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Seton Hill College............. Greensburg, Pa........ Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. 
MROCTR SENOG!... 6.0 sic sc cicaicce ses Severna Park, Md.....{Rolland M. Teel 
Seward Park High School...... New York City (Hester, 
Essex and Norfolk 
Se) rrr A. W. Klein 
Sewicklev Academy........... Sewickley, Pa.......... Raymond I. Haskell 
Shady Side Academy.......... Pittshurgn, Pa......... H. A. Nomer 
Sherrill High School............ Sherrdl, NW. Y........00 E. A. McAllister 
Shillington High School........ Shillington, Pa........./Charles J. Hemmig 
WIE DOUGOL, 6. 656:5 ve cecesinee.cs Bryn Mawr, Pa........ Eleanor O. Brownell and Alice G, 
Howland 
| Lancaster, Pa.......... (Miss) Elizabeth Ross 
Sidwells’ Friends’ School....... Washington, D. C...... Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell 


Silver Bay School............. 
Skidmore College.............. 
Slippery Rock Normal School. . 
Smyrna High School........... 
Somerville High School........ 
South Philadelphia High School 

Ey 
South River High School 
Southside High School 
(Miss) Spence’s School 


Springfield Twp. High School. ... 
Spring Township High School. . . 
Springside School.............. 
State College for Teachers 
State Normal School 
State Teachers College........ 
Staten Island Academy 
Steelton High School.......... 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Stevens School 
Stevens School... ..cccscccsee 
Stony Brook School 
Storm King School............ 


Stroudsburg High School 
Stuyvesant High School 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore Preparatory School. 
Swissvale High School 
Syracuse University 


Tarentum High’School 
Temple University............. 
Tenafly High School 
Textile High{School 


Thiel College 
Thurston Preparatory School... 
, aires 
Tower Hill School 
Trinity College 
Trinity School 


eee ee ewes 


eereee 


sees e eee eee eee es 


eee eee eeens 


eee eee 
ee ee eee 


ee 


ee ey 


oe. OH 6:06 6 ORS 


ee) 


eee w eee ee eeeeees 


Troy High School............. 
Tunkhannock High School 


Union College 


| 


Union Hill High School........ 
University of Buffalo 


eee ee eeee 


Silver Bay on _ Lake- 
George, New York... 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


.|Slippery Rock, Pa...... 


SiMmYEHa, Wl sco. oo 
Somerville, N. J 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
South River, N. J...... 
RolEd. IN= Bicscis sc oace0< 
New York City (East 
ea 2 OS ee eee 
Chestnut Hill, Pa...... 
RRCCTUNIA, Pa.ccc secs 
Chestnut Hill, Pa...... 
Albany, IN. Yoscs cece 
Millersville, Pa........ 
West Chester, Pa...... 
New Brighton, N. Y.... 
Steelton, Pa...... . 
Hoboken, N. J 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Hoboken, N. J 
Stony Brook, N. Y.... 
Cornwall - on - Hudson, 


eer ee eee 


_ eer 
Stroudsburg, Pa....... 
New York City, N.Y... 
Swarthmore, Pa........ 
Swarthmore, Pa........ 
SWISSUMIE, FAs. « 0.00650 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 6c. 


Ce a ee 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Ss 8 Serre 
New York City (60 West 

13th Street) 
Greenville, Pa......... 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 
Port Deposit, Md...... 
Wilmington, Del....... 
Washington, D.C...... 
New York City (147 

W. 91st St.) 


TENON Bsns: skae ore oie exer 
Tunkhannock, Pa.... 


Schenectady, N. Y.... 
Union City, N. J...... 
| Se. i 





Robert G. French 

H. T. Moore 

J: Linwood Eisenberg 
C. W. W. Schantz 

W. R. Holbert 


(Mrs.) L. L. W. Wilson 
William S. Lesh 
Frank M. Edson 


(Miss) Clara B. Spence 

A. L. Gehman 

S. H. Brown 

Mrs. L. P. Chapman 
Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
Norman W. Cameron 
Charles H. Garrison 


.|(Miss) Sarah Ellen McGinnes 


Harvey N. Davis 
(Miss) Helen L. Church 
B. F. Carter 


.|Frank E. Gaebelein 


Raphael J. Shortledge 
Frank H. Smiley 
Ernest R. Von Nardoff 
Frank Aydelotte 
Edwin R. Robbins 
Charles F. Young 
Charles W. Flint 


W. A. Swick 
Charles Ezra Beury 
Karl L. Ritter 


William H. Dooley, Ph. D. 
E. Clyde Xander 

Alice M. Thurston 
Murray Brush 

Burton P. Fowler 

Sister Raphael, M.D. 


Rev. Lawrence T. Cole 
W. R. Croman 


.|C. E. Jewell 


.|Frank Parker Day, LL.D. 
.|H. S. Stahler 





Julian Park, Dean 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
University of Delaware........ Newark, Del........... Walter Hullihen, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland........ College Park, Md...... Raymond A. Pearson 
University of Peansylvania..... Philadelphia, Pa....... Josiah H. Penniman, LL. D. 
University of Pittsburgh....... Pittsburgh, Pa......... Samuel Black McCormick, D. D. 
University of Rochester........ Rochester, N. Y....... Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
University of the State of New 

NON oo soc ciol acne ootnigeeeaied Albany, N. Y.......... Frank P. Graves, Ph. D. 
University School............. Pittsburgh, Pa........./Guy H. Baskerville 
Upper Darby High School...... Upper Darby, Pa...... J. H. Tyson 
Upsala College................ East Orange, N. J......|/Rev. Carl G. Erickson 
Ursinus College............... Collegeville, Pa........ George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 
Ursuline Academy............. Wilmington, Del. Mother M. Olympios 
Utica Country Day School..... WGiea, IN. Viesoi0.ccesieen Frank R. Page 
Vail-Deane School............. Elizabeth, N. J........ (Miss) Esther L. Swenson 
Vassar College................ Poughkeepsie, N. Y....|Henry Noble McCracken, LL.D. 
Verona High School........... Verona, N. J... 00000 Harold A. Crane 
Villa Maria Academy.......... I namaculata, Pa........|Sister M. St. Margaret 
Villa Maria High School....... P.O. Loweilsville, Ohio. . |Sister Mary Ignatia 
Villanova College............. Villanova, Pa.......... Rev. James H. Griffin 
Wadleigh High School......... New York City (114th 

St. and 7th Ave.)....|Stuart H. Rowe 


er Memorial Lutheran Col- 
| ae ere ee 
Woteet Bema... occ csccceces 


Walton High School 


Warren High School........... 
Washington Business High 


coer er eer ees 


| 


George Washington High School 
Washington Irving High School 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington College............ 
Washington Preparatory School. 
Wilbur Watts High School 
Waverly High School 
Waynesburg College........... 
Marjorie Webster School 
Wells College 


Wellsville High School......... 
Wesley Collegiate Institute 
West Chester High School 
West High School............. 
Western High School 
Western High School.......... 
Western Maryland College 
Westfield High School........... 
George Westinghouse High 
School 
Westminster College........... 
West Nottingham Academy.... 
West Orange High School 
West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls’ High School.......... 
West Philadelphia High School 
West Pittston High School 
West Reading Hizh School 
West Side High School 
Westtown School 


enews 


ee 


ee eens 


ee eee eeeee 


ee | 


see eee 


eee ee 


ee ey 


Staten Island, New York 
New York City (34 West 
68th Street) 
New York City (141st 
St. and Brook Ave.).. 
Warren, Pa......scecee 


Washington, D. C 
New York City (192nd 
St.and Audubon Ave.) 
New York City (40 Irv- 
HE FACE) oe scoiescee 
Washington, Pa........ 
Chestertown, Md 
Washington, D. C...... 
Burlington, N. J 
Waverly, N. Y. 
Waynesburg, Pa....... 
Washington, D.C..... 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
N.Y 


Cr 


ee 


Dover, Del............ 
West Chester, Pa...... 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Westminster, Md...... 
Westfield, N. J.......... 


Pittsburgh, Pa......... 
New Wilmington, Pa.. 

Colora, Md............ 
West Orange, N. J..... 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
West Pittston, Pa...... 
West Reading, Pa...... 


er eeeee 





Newark, N. J 
Westtown, Pa 


eore een eee 


eee etree 


Charles F. Dapt 
Margaret Pollitzer 


(Miss) Mary Conlon 
Floyd Bathurst 


Allan Davis 
Arthur A. Boylan 


Edward R. Zabriskie 

S. S. Baker 

Paul E. Titsworth 
Raymond O. Eliason 
(Miss) Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
Luther B. Adams 

Paul R. Stewart 

Marjorie F. Webster 


Kerr D. MacMillan 
Wuane Anderson 

Rev. Henry G. Budd 
R. W. Reckard 

W. M. Bennett 

Ernest J. Becker, Ph.D. 
Elmer S. Newton 

Rev. A. N. Ward 

Frank N. Neubauer 


W. L. Leopold 

W. Charles Wallace, D.D. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 
Frederick W. Reimherr 


Rev. Leo J. Burns 
C. C. Hey! 

R. J. W. Templin 
'S. H. Brown 

Alan Johnson 
James F. Walker 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Westwood High School........ Westwood, N. J.......|Richard E. Taylor 
Wilkes-Barre High School...... Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... J. P. Breidinger 
Wilkes-Barre Institute......... Forty - Fort, Kingston 

I BER ait ae acaek (Miss) Anna M. Olcott 

Emma Willard School......... | | ae (Miss) Eliza Kellas 
William Penn Charter School...|Philadelphia, Pa....... Richard M. Gummere, Ph.D. 
William Penn High School. .... Harrisburg, Pa........ Charles B. Fager 
William Penn High School..... Philadelphia, Pa....... William F. Gray 
William Penn Senior —* School SS ere C. B. Heinly 
Williamsport High School... :..|Williamsport, Pa........ A. M. Weaver, Supt. 
Wilmington High School....... Wilmington, Del....... M. Channing Wagner 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 

| EEE Te SS eee C. E. Furst 
Wilson College................ Chambersburg, Pa..... Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL D. 
Woodbridge High School....... Woodbridge, N. J...... A. C. Ferry 
Woodbury High School........ Woodbury, N. J....... H. M. Taxis 
Woodmere Academy........... Woodmere, N. Y....... Winston B. Stephens 
Woodstown - Pilesgrove High 

cas ane algun eee Woodstown, N. J...... Mark S. Redcay 
Woodward School for Boys..... Washington, D. C......]N. E. Hodges 
Wyoming Seminary............ Kingston, Pa......... Wilbur H. Fleck 


ee 


Wyomissing High School 


Xavier High School 


ee ee ey 


York Collegiate Institute 


Wyomissing, Pa 


New York City (30 
West 16th St.)........ 





POON AE Weaisialecersieweiares’s 


J. L. Appenzellar 


Rev. Leo F. Andries, S."J. 





W. R. Lecron 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1929 


ACADEMY OF THE Hoty Cuutp, Philadelphia, Pa., Mother Mary Cornelia. 

ACADEMY OF THE NEw CuHurcu, Bryn Athyn, Pa., K. R. Alden, Principal. 

— 4 THE Sisters OF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Mary 

phael. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Pa., W. F. Teel, President; J. Warren Klein. 

Aurrep University, Alfred N. Y., Booth C. Davis, President. 

ALLIANCE CoLLEGE, Cambridge Springs, Pa., Stephen P. Mizwa, President. 

AMERICAN UNIvERSITY, Washington, D. C., Lucius C. Clark, Chancellor ; 
George B. Woods. 

Aguinas InstituTE, Rochester, N. Y., Joseph E. Grady, Headmaster. 

ARNOLD ScuHoot, Pittsburgh, Pa., Charles W. Wilder, Headmaster. 

—e Hicu Scuoot, Asbury Park, N. J., Charles S. Huff, Prin- 
cipal. 

Atiantic City Hicu Scuoot, Atlantic City, N. J., Henry P. Miller, Prin- 
cipal; A. S. Underwood, C. L. Werntz. 

BaLpwINn ScuHoo., Bryn Mawr, Pa., Elizabeth W. Towle. 

BarRINGER HicuH Scuooit, Newark, N. J., W. E. Stearns, Principal. 

Battin Hicu Scuoor, Elizabeth, N. J., William M. Duncan, Principal. 

Miss Bearn’s Scuoot, Orange, N. J., Sara C. Turner. 

BERKELEY-IRvING ScHooL, New York City, Louis Dwight Ray, Headmaster. 

BIRMINGHAM ScHooL, Birmingham, Pa., Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Biarir AcAvEeMyY, Blairstown, N. J.. D. H. Breed, Headmaster. 

BLoomMFIELD Hicu Scuoot, Bloomfield, N. J., Dr. Charles T. Hock. 

BorDENTOWN Muiitary Institute, Bordentown, N. J., George W. Low, 
Headmaster; Thomas D. Landon, Commandant. 

Boarp oF Epucation, Methodist Episcopal Church, Joseph P. MacMillan. 

Bounp Brook HicH Scuoot, Bound Brook, N. J., G. Harvey Nicholls, 
Principal. 

BrooKLyN Preparatory ScHOoL, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. J. M. Jacobs, S. J., 
Headmaster. 

BucKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa., George B. Lawson. 

BurFaLo SEMINARY, Buffalo, N. Y., L. Gertrude Angell, Principal. 

CatHoun ScHooLt, New York City, Mary E. Calhoun, Principal. 

Catvert Harti Coirece, Baltimore, Md., Brother D. Augustine; Brother 
D. Sebastian. 

Canisius Coiiece, Buffalo, N. Y., Joseph F. Beglan, Dean; Rev. Robert 
E. Holland, S. J. 

CaRNEGIE FounpaTion, New York City, Clyde Furst. 

CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C., Edward A. Pace. 

CAZENOVIA SEMINARY, Cazenovia, N. Y., Delia E. Chaffee. 

CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INstITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J., Clifford P. Mona- 
hon, Eleanore B. Monahon. 

CenTRAL Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Milton B. Wise. 

CENTRAL EventnG HicuH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., J. T. Rorer, Principal. 

(Miss) CHanpor’s Scuoot, New York City, Valentine L. Chandor, Head- 
mistress. 

(Miss) Cuaprin’s Scuoor, Katharine M. Wilkinson. 

CHELTENHAM Hicu Scuoot, Elkins Park, Pa., I. R. Kraybill, Principal; 
Howard W. Fields, Assistant-Principal. 

CHELTENHAM Junior HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Edmund H. Worth- 
ington, Principal. 

Cuestnut Hirt Acapemy, Philadelphia, Pa., Gilbert H. Fall. 

Cuevy CHase ScuHoor, Washington, D. C., Frederic Ernest Farrington, 
President. 

CLARKSON COLLEGE oF TECHNOLOGY, Potsdam, N. Y., Joseph Eugene Rowe, 
President. 

Craymont Pusiic ScuHoots, Claymont, Del., H. E. Stahl. 

CurrrsivE Park HicH Scuoot, Cliffside, N. J., Robert Burns, Principal. 
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CoaTesviLLE High Scuoot, Coatesville, Pa., Rosa Lechner, Lareta O. 
Scheuren. 

Cottece Misericorpta, Dallas, Pa., Sister Mary Loretta, President; Sister 
M. Immaculata. 

oo or St. Rost, Albany, N. Y., Sister M. Gonzaga, Sister Rose of 

ima. 

CotieciaTe Scuoot, New York City, Arthur Fiske Warren, Headmaster. 

CoLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Mary N. Walker. 

CotumsBiA GRAMMAR ScHOOL, New York City, Frederic A. Alden, Head- 
master. 

aoe HicuH Scuoor, South Orange, N. J., Curtis H. Threlkeld, Prin- 
cipal. 

Cotumsia University, New York City, Adam Leroy Jones, Director of 
Admissions; Grayson N. Kefauver, E. W. Jacobsen. 

Cornett University, Jthaca, N. Y., R. H. Jordan. 

DEARBORN-MorGAN Scuoot, Orange, N. J., George L. Shelley, Headmaster. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INstruction, Dover, Del., John Shilling. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., Charles D. Koch, 
James N. Rule. 

DeVeAux Scuoot, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Rev. Wm. S. Barrows, D. D., 
Headmaster. 

DeWirr Cirnton Hicu Scuoor, New York City, Jesse E. Whitsit. 

Dickinson COoLteceE, Carlisle, Pa., Mervin G. Filler, President. 

Donaxpson Scuoot, IIchester, Md., Richard W. Bomberger, Headmaster. 

Drew SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WoMEN, Carmel, N. Y., Herbert E. Wright, 
President. 

Drexet Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., K. G. Matheson, President. 

East — Hicu Scuoor, East Orange, N. J., Ralph E. Files, Prin- 
cipal. 

Eastswwe Hicu Scuoot, Paterson, N. J., V. L. Frazer, Alice Walker. 

Eimer E_tswortH Junior HicnH Scuoor, New York City (Mrs.) Grace 
Ford Phillips. 

Boarp oF Epucation, Elizabeth, N. J., Edwin M. Barton. 

EmMaA Wittarp Scuoot, Troy, N. Y., Katherine M. Kellas, Assistant- 
Principal. 

ENGLEwoop ScuHoot For Boys, Englewood, N. J., Robert T. Hall, Head- 
master. 

Fretpston ScnHoo.t, New York City, Ralph P. Boan, Principal. 

(Miss) Fine’s Scuoot, Princeton, N. J., May Margaret Fine, Principal. 

First Catuoric SiovaK Grris’ Hicu Scuoor, Danville, Pa., Sister M. 
Callista, Sister M. Inviolata. 

ForpHAM Preparatory Scuoor, New York City, Rev. A. M. Guenther, 
S. J., Principal; Charles J. Deane, S. J 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL AcaApEMyY, Lancaster, Pa., E. M. Hartman, Prin- 
cipal; W. M. Hall, vice-Principal. 

— AND MaRSHALL Co .ece, Lancaster, Pa., Howard R. Omwake, 

ean. 

Frrenps’ CentraL Scuoor, Overbrook, Pa., Anna B. Eisenhower, Mar- 
garet A. Munroe. 

Frienps’ SELEcT Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Walter W. Haviland, Head- 
master. 

Frienps’ Scuoot, Baltimore, Md., Wm. S. Pike, Principal. 

Frienps’ Scuoor, Wilmington, Del., Frances L. Baird. 

GALLAUDET CoLLEGE, Washington, D. C., Irving S. Fusfeld. 

GarpDNER ScHoot, New York City, Emily V. Kyle. 

GEORGE —— George School, Pa., George A. Walton, Principal; Paul 

GzorceE WasHINGcTON University, Washington, D. C., Char i 
Harold G. Sutton, Fred E. Nessell. Pe ‘ oe 
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GerorGIAN Court Co.Lecre, Lakewood, N. J., Sister Marie Anna, Sister 
Miriam, Julia E. Blake. 
GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md., Robert N. Lloyd, 
S. J., Headmaster, George E. Kelly, S. J. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, Washington, UV. C., R. Rush Rankin, S. J., Dean. 
GERMANTOWN ACADEMY, Philadetphia, Pa., S. E. Osbourn, Headmaster. 
GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ Scuoot, Philadeiphia, Pa., Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal; D. Lawrence Burgess, Alice H. Darnell, H. A. Domincovich. 
GETTYSBURG ACADEMY, Gettysburg, Pa., Charles H. Huber, Headmaster ; 
H. Valentine. 
Grrarp CoLiece, Philadelphia, Pa., Cheesman A. Herrick, President; John 
W. Leydon, D. M. Melchior, R. Foster Stevens. 
GoucHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md., Hans Froelicher, Acting President; 
Carrie Mae Probst. 
a Gratz Hicu ScuHoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Jessie C. Evans, Rachel 
electer. 
— ome Washington, D. C., Mary B. Kerr, Principal; Mary 
echtel. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y., Frederick C. Ferry, President. 
— Coitiece, Haverford, Pa., W. W. Comfort, President; R. W. 
elsey. 
——— Townsuip Hicu Scoot, Upper Darby, Pa., J. Frank Carter, 
rincipal, 
Lucy Wess Hayes NATIONAL TRAINING ScHooLt, Washington, D. C., 
Elizabeth A. Brubaker, Dean; Edith M. Quick. 
HiGHLAND Manor ScuHooL, Tarrytown, N. Y., Eugene H. Lehman, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eugene H. Lehman. 
Hitt Scuoor, Potistown, Pa., F. L. Lavertie; John A. Lester. 
Hosart Co.tieGce, Geneva, N. Y., Murray Bartlett, President. 
Hoop Cotiece, Frederick, Md., Esther E. Shaw. 
HouGHTON-WESLEYAN METHODIST SEMINARY, Houghton, N. Y., James S. 
Luckey, President. 
Howarp University, Washington, D. C., Edward P. Davis, Dean. 
Hunter Coiiece, New York City, Florence Brumbaugh, Mary S. Higgins, 
T. Morehouse, Charlotte E. Morgan, Agnes W. Benedix. 
Hunter Coittece Hicu Scuoor, L. Estelle Kelly. 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Jmmaculata, Pa., Sister M. Cosmas, Dean; Sister 
M. Adele. 
IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C., Sister Saint Ignatius, Prefect 
of Studies; Sister Gertrude Agnes, Sister Mary Borromeo. 
Acnes Irwin Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Bertha M. Laws, Headmistress; 
Edith H. Murphy. 
Jerrerson Hicu Scuoot, Elisabeth, N. J., P. W. Averill, Principal. 
Jesuit Coiieces, Rev. F. M. Connell, S. J., School Visitor. 
Jouns Hopxins University, Baltimore, Md., R. N. Dempster, Registrar. 
KensincTonN HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Beulah A. Fenimore, Prin- 
cipal; Julia L. Epstein, Harriet T. Haynes, Marian E. Leopold, Mabel 
A. Purdy, Marylew Stritzinger, Dena D. Ungemach, Bessie M. Walker. 
Keuxka Co.iece, Keuka Park, N. Y., A. H. Norton, President. 
Knox ScuHoor, Cooperstown, N. Y., Laura L. Wood. 
LAWRENCEVILLE ScHoot, Lawrenceville, N. J., Mather A. Abbott, Head- 
master; F. J. V. Hancox, A. R. Hyatt, Ernest E. Rich, Ira Williams. 
LAFAYETTE Coiirce, Easton, Pa., W. M. Lewis, President, Howard W. 
Church, W. M. Smith, James W. Tupper. 
LAFAYETTE JuNIoR HicH Scuoot, Baltimore, Md., A. Bird Kempton. 
LenicH University, Bethlehem, Pa., C. M. McConn, Dean. 
LeMaster Institute, Asbury Park, N. J., Charles Edward Jaralemon. 
Lrncotn University, Lincoln University, Pa., A. Archibald Bullock. 
Linven Haut, Lititz, Pa. F. W. Stengel, Principal. 
Linven Hic Scxoor, L™ten, N. J., Lida M. Elbert, Principal. 
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Loyoita CoLiece, Baltimore, Md., T. I. O’Malley, Dean. 

Loyota ScHooLt, New York City, John H. Farley, S. J., Headmaster. 

LynpHurst HicH ScHoo., Lyndhurst, N. J., Reeves D. Batten, Principal. 

McBurney ScuHoot, New York City, Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster ; 
D. H. Bowman, Assistant Headmaster. 

MACFARLAND JuNIoR HicH ScHoor, Washington, D. C., Agnes C. Nelson. 

MAHER Preparatory ScHoor, Philadelphia, Pa., John F. Maher, Head- 
master. 

Manuasset Hicu Scuootr, Manhassett, N. Y., R. A. Bishop. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City, Brother Jasper. 

MANHATTAN CoLtece Hic Scuoot, Brother A. Cassian, Principal. 

Manutus Scuoot, Manlius, N. Y., G. F. Verbeck, Superintendent. 

—— MANN ScHoot, New York City, Margaret McGuire, John D. 

onro, 

Marguanp ScuHoot, Brooklyn, N. Y., Leonard H. Calvert, Headmaster. 

JoHN. ~ ne HicxH ScuHoot, Rochester, N. Y., Elmer W. Snyder, Prin- 
cipal. 

Mason Junror CoLLece AND SCHOOL For Giris, Tarrytown, N. Y., (Miss) 
C. E. Mason, President. 

Masters’ ScuHooi, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Hester B. Morrill. 

MATER MISERICORDIAE ACADEMY, Merion, Pa., Sister Agnes Mary, Direct- 
ress; Sister M. Alberta, Sister M. Scholastica. 

MERCERSBURG AcapveMy, Mercersburg, Pa., Boyd Edwards, Headmaster ; 
James G. Miller, Registrar; Grey H. Wyman. 

— Cottece, Erie, Pa., Sister M. Borgia, Dean; Sister Mary 

ierre 

Mititpurn HicH Scxoor, Millburn, N. J.. R. J. Bretnall, Principal; 
Charles B. Dyke. 

Mowecan LAKE Scuoot, Mohegan, N. Y., P. W. Downing. 

Monrciair HicH Scuootr, Montclair, N. I, Harold A. a Principal. 

MoorESTOWN FRIENDS’ ScHooL, Moorestown, N. J., C. L. Reagan, Prin- 
cipal; Alfred L. Deyo, Assistant Principal, Wilbur E. Carr, Albert E. 
Rogers, Robert M. Taylor, Edith M. Darnell. ~ 

Moravian Co..ece, Bethlehem, Pa., George D. Turner, Registrar. 

Morcan Co.iece, Baltimore, Md., John O. Spencer, President. 

Mount Penn Pustic Scuoors, Reading, Pa., F. O. Hartman, Supervising 
Principal. 

Mount Saint Acnes, Mount Washington, Md., Sister M. Pius, Directress; 
Sister M. Kathleen, Sister M. Marguerite, Sister M. Xavier. 

er JoserpH Acavemy, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Denis Marie, 


Mount Saint JosepH Cotece, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Rose Immaculate, 
S. S. J., Rosa Verspreet. 

Mount VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C., Helen C. Hastings. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., Robert C. Horn, Acting President. 

NaTIONAL CATHEDRAL ScHooL, Washington, D. C., Bertha A. Morgan, 
Director of Studies. 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, Rochester, N. Y., Sister Teresa Marie, Dean; Sister 
Rose Marie, Registrar. 

NeptunE HicH ScuHoor, Ocean Grove, N. J.. Harry A. Titcomb, Principal. 

Newark AcapeMy, Newark, N. J., Wilson Farrand, Headmaster. 

Newark Pustiic Scuoois, Newark, N. J., Ira S. Brinser, Superintendent 
of Schools. 

New Jersey CoLLece FoR WoMEN, New Brunswick, N. J., Mabel S. Doug- 
lass, Dean; Emily Hickman. 

New York MILITARY AcavEeMy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., H. A. Hin- 
man, Headmaster. 

New York State Epucation DEPARTMENT, Albany, N. Y., George M. 
Wiley, Assistant Commissioner of Educatios . 
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oe Set TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, New York City, Corinne M. 

arker. 

_, York University, New York City, John M. Clapp, T. A. Distler, 

K. J. Holzknecht, _. McCullough, Homer A. Watt. 

NIcHOLS ScHOOL, Buffalo, N Y., Mitchell Gratwick, Headmaster. 

NorristowN HicH ScHOOL, Norristown, Pa., R. B. Taylor. 

NortH — ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY ScHoots, Edwin 
L. Miller 

NortuHeast Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., ~— G. Landis. 

OraNGE HicH ScHOooL, Orange N. J., Howard L. Goas, Principal. 

a. = ba ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa., Mary C. Burchinal, Samuel 

recht 
Packer Couuectate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., John H. Denbigh, Prin- 


cipal. 

Park _—_ Baltimore, Md., E. M. Sipple, Headmaster. 

PAWLING ScHOoL, Pawling, N. Y., Horace E. Henderson. 

PeppiE ScHooi, Hightstown, N. I, William Boyd, A. M. Langford, Earl 
wal MacArthur, Roy J. Waite. 

Penn Hai, Chambersburg, Pa., G. H. G. Rowland, Dean. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, Staté College, Pa., Wm. S. Hoffman, Regis- 
trar. 

PHILADELPHIA HicH ScuHoot For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa., Jessie E. Allen, 
Principal; Mary Baylson, Mary A. Boyle. 

Pitman Hicu Scuoot, Pitman, N. J., L. Arthur Walton, Principal. 

PittspurGH AcADEMY, Pittsburgh, Pa., James F. Grady, President. 

PLAINFIELD HicH Scuoot, Plainfield, N. J., Lindsey Best, Principal. 

PoLyTECHNIC Preparatory Country Day Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
George W. Van Vleck. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., Radcliffe Heermance, Dean of 
Freshmen; Carl C. Bingham, Leslie I. Laughlin. 

Rapnor HicH ScuHoor, Wayne, Pa., Della E. Wood. 

Rep Bank HicH Scuoor, Red Bank, N. J., H. C. Sieber, Principal. 

REGIS a Scuoot, New City City, Rev. F. L. Archdeacon, S. J., Prin- 
cipal. 

RIverDALE Country ScHoot, New York City, Frank S. Hackett, Head- 
master. 

——, Co..ecE, Rosemont, Pa., Mother Mary Amadees, Mother Mary 

atricia. 

Russet, SaceE Coriece, Troy, N. Y., Julia Patton. 

RutTGers Preparatory ScHoot, New Brunswick, N. J., William P. Kelly, 
Headmaster. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J., Albert W. Holzmann, Leigh 
M. Kimball, Walter T. Marvin, George Winchester. 

RutHerrorD Hicu Scnoor, Rutherford, N. J.. W. H. Moore, Principal. 

St. Jonn Baptist ScHooit, Mendham, N. J., Anna A. Stafford. 

St. Joun’s Co.tiecre, Annapolis, Md., Robert E. Bacon. 

St. Jonn’s Coirece, Brooklyn, N. Y., Thomas F. Ryan. 

St. JosepH Acapemy, Greensburg, Pa., Sister M. Theodosia, Directress. 

St. JosepH’s CoLiece, Overbrook, Pa., Robert A. Parsons, S. J., Dean. 

St. Fe Cottece, Emmitsburg, Md., Sister Isabelle, Dean; Sister 
ustine 

St. JosepH’s Cottece Hicu Scuootr, Philadelphia, Pa., John F. McNally, 
S. J., Principal. 

St. Mary’ s Scuoot, Peekskill, N. Y., Sister Mary Antony, Sister Superior; 
Alice M. Meeder. 

St. Paut’s Scuoor, Garden City, L. I., Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster. 

St. Perer’s Cottece Hicu Scuoon, Jersey City, N. J., William S. Dolan, 
S. J., Principal. 

St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., Bernard I. Bell, 
Warden and Dean. 
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St. Tuomas Co.tece, Scranton, Pa., Brother Dorotheus, Prefect; Brother 
Richard, Dean. 

St. Vincent Co..ece, Latrobe, Pa., Rev. Alcuin W. Tasch. 

ScarBorouGH ScHooLt, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y., Alvina Bolte, 
Madeline Keating Scott. 

ScHoo, or THE Hoty CuiLp Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa., Mother St. Wal- 
burga, Principal, Mother Mary Helen. 

Senior Hicgu Scuoor, Long Branch, N. J., William E. Cate, Principal. 

Seton HicuH Scuoot, Baltimore, Md., Sister Genevieve, Principal. 

Seton Hii Co.tece, Greensburg, Pa., Sister M. Cyril Aaron. 

SuHapy Sipe Acapemy, Pittsburgh, Pa., H. A. Nomer, Headmaster. 

SuHIPPEN ScHOoOL For Grris, Lancaster, Pa., Elizabeth Ross, Principal; 
Norma Sleight. 

SIpwELL’s Frienps’ Scuoot, Washington, D. C., Thomas W. Sidwell and 
Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell, Principals. 

SoutH PurvapetpH1a HicH Scuoot ror Gris, Philadelphia, Pa. M. 
Louise Nichols. 

SprincsipE Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Ethel Catherine Fleming, Margaret 
Goddard King. 

StaTE DEPARTMENT OF EpucatTIon, Baltimore, Md., Merle S. Bateman. 

StaTE Epucation DEPARTMENT, Albany, N. Y., Avery W. Larrimore. 

State NorMAL ScuHoot, Towson, Md., Lena C. Van Bibber. 

STEELTON HicH ScuHoot, Steelton, Pa., Sarah Ellen McGinnes, Principal. 

STEVENS SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, Germantown, Pa., Helen L. Church, Principal; 
Mildred W. Swan. 

Stony Brook ScuHoot, Stony Brook, L. I., Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster. 

SrroupssurG Hicu Scuoot, Stroudsburg, Pa., Frank H. Smiley, Principal; 
W. Paul Bowden, Samuel A. Lee. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa., Raymond Walters, Dean. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., F. W. Bryant. 

TEACHERS’ CoLLeceE, New York City, Mary E. Townsend. 

TempLe Hicu Scuoot, Philadelph‘a, Pa., Sara E. Beardslee, Registrar. 

— University, Philadelphia, Pa., Anna Lane Lingelbach, A. B. Lins- 
ey. 

THIEL CoLiece, Greenville, Pa., E. Clyde Xander, President. 

Tome Scuoot, Port Deposit, Md., M. P. Brush, Director; C. A. Ewing, 
Frederick S. Hemry. 

Towrr Hitt Scuoor. Wilmington, Del., Burton P. Fowler, Headmaster ; 
Julia M. Jones, Mabel E. Judge. 

TrENTON SENror HiGH Scuoor, Trenton, N. J., Irving B. Hunter. 

Trinity Coiircr, Washingten, D. C., Mary L. Harman. 

University oF BurFao, Buffalo, N. Y., Julian Park, Dean; C. H. Thurber. 

Unrverstty oF MaryLanp, College Park, Md., T. H. Taliaferro, Dean. 

UnIversITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa., Josiah H. Penniman, 
Provost: George William McClelland, Vice-Provost; Paul H. Musser, 
Karl G. Miller. J. P. W. Crawford, E. D. Grizzell, William E. Lingel- 
bach, Roy F. Nichols, Arthur Hobson Quinn. 

Universtty oF PrrtspurGH, Pittsburgh, Pa., L. P. Sieg, Dean; Percival 
Hunt, S. B. Linhart. 

UnNIversITY OF RocHeEstTerR, Rochester, N. Y., Arthur S. Gale. 

University Scuoor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Guy H. Baskerville, Headmaster. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw York, Albany, N. Y., James Sullivan. 

Upper Darsy ELEMENTARY ScHoot, Upper Darby, Pa., Christine C. Mor- 
ley, Superv‘sing Principal. 

Upper Darsy Hicu Scuoor, Upper Darby, Pa., John H. Tyson, Principal; 
J. Frank Dane, C. W. Holmes, Elizabeth Morley, Wallace C. Savage, 
Dean E. Shull. 

Ursinus Co ece, Collegeville, Pa., George L. Omwake, President; J. 
Lynn Barnard, N. E. McClure. 

Vait-DEANnE Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J., Esther L. Swenson, Vice-Principal. 
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Verona Hicu Scuoor, Verona, N. J., C. D. Wilkin, Assistant-Principal. 

Vitra Marie Hicu Scuoor, Lowellville, Ohio, Sister Mary Ignatia, Prin- 
cipal; Sister M. Roselima. 

VILLANOVA CoLLEGE, Villanova, Pa., James H. Duffin, President. 

WacGNeER COoL.ecE, Staten Island, N. Y., Charles F. Dapt, President. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., Paul E. Titsworth, President; 
Genevieve Boland, William R. Howell. 

WASHINGTON Missionary CoLLece, Washington, D. C., H. H. Hamilton, 
President. 

WELLs CoLiece, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y., Kerr D. MacMillan, President. 

WEsTERN HicH Scuoor, Baltimore, Md., Alice E. Brown, Mildred M. 
Coughlin. 

WestTERN HicH Scuoor, Washington, D. C., Norman J. Nelson, Assistant- 
Principal; Blanche E. Lewis, Theodosia Rupli, P. Edna Thonssen. 

WESTERN MaryLAND CoLiece, Westminster, Md., A. M. Isanogle. 

— SeENror Hicu Scuoor, Westfield, N. J., F. N. Neubauer, Prin- 
cipal. 

WEst a HicH Scuoor, West Orange, N. J., F. W. Reimherr, Prin- 
cipal. 

West PuivapecpHta CatuHoitic High ScuHoor For Giris, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rev. Leo J. Burns, Principal. 

West PuivapetpHia HicuH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Irma C. Wieand. 

WEstTTowNn ScuHooL, Westtown, Pa., Caroline L. Nicholson, Assistant-Prin- 
cipal; Carroll T. Brown, Herman Macy, Wilmer J. Young. 

WriutaM Penn Cuartrr Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., John G. Gummere. 

WituraM Penn HiGuH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Annie Dunster. 

WILMINGTON FrieNnps’ ScHoo., Wilmington, Del., A. C. Reeser. 

Wimincton Hicu Scuoor, Wilmington, Del., M. Channing Wagner, 
Principal; L. B. Allen, Madeline Dixon, R. L. Talbot. 

Witson Co.iece, Chambersburg, Pa., Nancy J. Criswell, Louise Holcomb. 

Women’s CoLieGceE, University oF DELAWARE, Newark, Del., Winifred J. 
Robinson, Dean. 

Woopsury Hicu Scnoor, Woodbury, N. J.. H. M. Taxis, Principal. 

a SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa., Wilbur H. Fleck, Dean; James A. 

ams. 

York Coiieciate Institute, York, Pa.. W. R. Lecron, Headmaster. 

AMERICAN CouNciL on Epucation, Washington, D. C., Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScnHoots, C. W. Irwin, Executive-Secretary. 

GInN AND Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Frederick C. 
Hodgdon, Willard T. Kimm. 

HEATH AND Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Olive I. Carter, 
George R. Ellsler, *. J. Haley, Clinton E. Risley. 

REDBOOK MAGAZINE, EnucaTIONAL DEPARTMENT, Elizabeth Chisholm. 

Scott ForESMAN AND Company, New York City, C. E. Keck, Eastern 
Manager. 





